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Twenty Five Cents a Copy 


At your salesmen’s conference— 


Make a note of it. 


One of the subjects to discuss when your salesmen come in to talk 
things over, is the adoption of loose-leaf catalog binders. If yours is a bound 
catalog you’re sure to bring out an interesting discussion. 

They will tell you their troubles with the old bound book, the inaccuracy 
of it, the numerous obsolete pages and their problem to keep revisions and 
new goods properly catalogued. 


They will admit that they simply cannot keep the bound catalog up-to- 
date RIGHT! 


BADGER LOOSE-LEAF CATALOG BINDERS 


Good for Big Dealers -Big for Good Salesmen 


We can take your old catalogs—as many as you may need—and convert 
them into the Badger Loose-Leaf Catalog, ready for you to insert additional 
leaves or sections as you please. 

And your catalog is ready for your salesmen—every page alive—giving 
them “assurance” when they go out to meet the trade. 

Send us a copy of your old book, tell us how many you may want and 
we will make you a proposition. 


Or, write for Catalog C which will give you facts and figures. 
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Next Month’s Issue 
March is going to be a whale of an issue—at least boys. Another feature in the next issue will be a 


25 per cent bigger in pages and we hope 25 per 
cent better editorially. We will begin the first of 
a series of six meaty articles discussing the best 
way to handle “can’t be solds.” We will begin 
with the man who “Knows It All.” Then we will 
come to the chap who is “Too Busy” “ the ‘Not 
Interested” buyer later in the series. A dozen of 
the most successful business getters in the country 
have promised to co-operate with us in preparing 
these articles, and we know you will find many 
helpful ideas in them for passing along to your 


symposium bringing out what relationship most 
sales managers have to the production department. 
You probably know that the success of the Ford 
Motor Company is largely due to the fact that the 
sales manager has jurisdiction over the factory. 
There is a real thought here in these days of in- 
adequate production. We will have articles as 
usual about successful letter campaigns, foreign 
trade, cutting down sales department routine, étc. 
There will be at least fifty pages of information 
for the man im charge of the sales department. 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, twenty- 
five cents each. Yearly subscription, 
$2.50 anywhere in the United States or its 
possessions. Canadian postage, twenty- 
five cents a year extra. Foreign postage 
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scriptions, $1.50. When more than three 
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bound volumes of the first twelve num- 
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Mr. J. Mitchel Thorsen, Esq., 
Business Manager, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Thorsen: 


Because Cosmopolitan has a 


bilt Hotel, we know that it is read extensively 
by our guests. 


among our patrons. 


This is not surprising when 


both in this country and in England, write for 


in a way to interest cultivated minds. 


Yours very truly, 


Nearly Everybody 
Worth While 
Reads 


osmopolitan 


MANAGER. 
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December 29th, 


larger sele then any other magazine at the Vander- 


you consider that the best known writers of today, 
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1919. 


Por the same reason we believe that 
throughout the country generally your magazine ap- 


peale to the kind of people we are glad to number 


Cosmopolitan and that they deal with modern topics 
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How 


By George E. McShea 


We Made Over Our Sales Force 


Western Sales Manager, International Correspondence Schools 


During the two years prior to the outbreak of the European conflict the International Corre- 


spondence Schools underwent a most strenuous financial reorganization as ever;body knows. 


The 


new management found it necessary to put the whole sales organization on a new footing. A complete 
reorganization was decided upon and George E. McShea, the writer of this article, was selected for 
the task. He completed his work a few months ago and returned to his San Francisco home, assum- 
ing charge of the Western Division. In this article he has related at our suggestion some of the les- 
sons he learned that may be of interest to you and other readers of SALES MANAGEMENT. One of these 
days, when the buyer's market comes back, you may have to do considerable repair work on your own 


sales organization, and Mr. McShea’s experience may be helpful to you. 


ception of the problems that con- 

fronted me when I was called upon 
to reorganize our sales force in 1916. 
a bit of history is necessary, although I 
realize that it is a rather dry beginning 
for a yarn such as the editor of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT has asked me to spin. 
Our selling organization had been estab- 
lished twenty-five years. It had grown 
rapidly until it covered every English- 
speaking country. A separate company, 
vith headquarters in London, England, 
had been formed to carry on the work 
sutside of the United States and Canada. 
Distinct departments had also been or- 
ganized to deal with the army, the navy 
ind the railroads. The balance was de- 
signated the regular field organization. 
In January, 1916, it consisted of 800 
routes, each in charge of a local man- 
ager or salesman. Above this was the 
supervisor or assistant superintendent 
ind the district superintendent. 


The Field Men Were Stale 


As our force had grown, new districts 
had been created and field men with 
large sales records made superintend- 
ents. They were field men with no office 
xperience and at first little was needed. 
Year by year, however, more was de- 
manded of the district office until it 
seemed that every department head at 
the home office was demanding a “per- 
sonal” report from the superintendent 
on about everything he was interested 
n. Many of our field superintendents 
became office men pure and simple. They 
did not have time to visit the men in 
the field and soon lost all inclination to 
do so. When they wanted to see a 
held man they sent him a wire to drop 


. O that you may have a clear con- 


his work and appear at district head- 
quarters at once. When they discussed 
field problems it was by bulletins and 


letters. The employing and training of 
men was left almost entirely to the 
supervisors. 


This, to me, appeared to be the great 
weakness of our sales force. At least 
half of our sales leaders had become 
office men and many of the rest were 
not working to anything like their full 
efficiency on account of office demands. 
I have often wondered how many com- 
panies complain of the “office tendencies” 
in the field when a careful analysis 
would lay much of the responsibility 
at their own door. If you want a field 
man to be out selling you must give him 
a fair chance. 


The Zone Office 


When I took charge of the sales 
force in 1916 the management had de- 
cided to cut the districts down to twelve 
or fifteen in order to eliminate excessive 
office costs, making the districts average 
about 60 routes each. However, we had 
proceeded only a little way when I real- 
ized that we were approaching the prob- 
lem from the wrong angle. Our problem 
was a sales problem, not an office prob- 
lem and yet we were endeavoring to 
make our selling force fit the office. If 
our sales leadership was weak we were 
simply aggravating the condition and not 
applying a remedy. We found the solu- 
tion in separating the office from the sell- 
ing force altogether. We decided to 
establish zone offices in Scranton, Mon- 
treal, Chicago and San Francisco, each 
under a home office secretary. Each 
zone office clears office details for all 
surrounding territory. By this move we 
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were left free to organize our selling 
force into 20 districts or 60 districts, 
whatever should be found best for the 
proper working of the territory. It also 
enables us to operate with field super- 
intendents instead of office superintend- 
ents. 

As far as I could judge about fifty per 
cent of our superintendents were capable 
sales leaders, men of character and en- 
ergy, men whom we would need in time 
of reorganization as never before. We 
have lost but few of these “old timers.” 
They have all the energy and resource 
of our new and younger leaders and 
their greater experience enables them 
to hold places up in the lead. They are 
also among the most enthusiastic men 
we have. This last fact is due largely 
to a splendid profit-sharing plan installed 
by our president. It makes the district 
superintendent an actual partner in the 
business and he participates in every 
dollar of plus profits his business ability 
is able to secure from his territory. We 
have always endeavored to let our men 
know just what we wanted, just what 
our plans were and what we desired to 
accomplish. Many changes are bound 
to make members of a force uneasy. It 
pays to go out of your way to let them 
know exactly how you stand. 


Forming the District Unit 

With the creation of the zone offices 
we were free to form district units of 
whatever size we saw fit. The home 
office co-operated heartily and agreed 
to keep the accounting system so flexible 
that we need not “standardize” our suc- 
cessful thirty route districts out of exist- 
ence and yet would be able to take care 
of new fifteen or even ten route units 


How many men can one man properly 
supervise? Can a superintendent suc- 
ceed best with a large number -of routes 
and assistants or should he handle only 
those where he can do all the supervis- 
ing himself? I do not believe any rule 
can be made to fit all cases but our ex- 
perience would indicate that ten men 
can be supervised successfully by a field 
superintendent without an_ assistant. 
We now have ten route districts, fifteen 
route districts with one assistant super- 
intendent, twenty-five route districts 
with two assistants and thirty route dis- 
tricts with three assistants. All. are 
equally successful. 1 would say: have 
as little supervision as possible but have 
it as high grade and well paid as the 
proposition will stand. Over-supervision 
becomes meddlesome and eliminates the 
highest grade salesmen. Under-super- 
vision, results in the lass of much, valu- 
able sales material. With a force well 
organized a superintendent can handle 
a larger force than when building it up. 
Our last twenty districts have been ten 
route districts. Were I to start to put 
a specialty sales force in the field to- 
morrow covering the United States I 
would organize it in ten route districts 
with twelve district units form- 
ing a department. If the district 
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must believe in their proposition 100 per 
cent and instill confidence and courage 
in the buyers -Frequent changes in a 


‘territory are more costly than if we 


were selling merchandise and the sales- 
man of lax morals can do us more harm. 


Hiring in the Field. 


We have never been able to hire sales- 
men from the Home Office or from three 
or four central points. We have always 
employed them through the local super- 
intendent and I believe we will always 
find that system the best. As I traveled 
from district to district I was contin- 
ually impressed with the fact that the 
character and the attitude of the super- 
intendent was reflected to an astonishing 
degree in his sales force. Live superin- 
tendents were surrounded by live wire 
salesmen. Indifferent superintendents 
were -employing.-low caliber 
and many of them would be found dab- 
bling in side lines. It seemed to me 
that the first-step was to raise the stand- 
ard of leadership. 

I believe that in getting results from 
a sales force there is one thing that dis- 
counts prize offers, trips or bonuses and 
that is proper leadership. I also believe 


salésmen- - out” and held up to ridicule. 


grounds. I considered them largely scout- 
ing trips. I felt that we, like most com- 
panies undergoing a reorganization would 
find that we had plenty of ability within 
our own ranks if we would but search it 
out. Every one of our present forty-five 
superintendents have been in our employ 
from five to fifteen years. They have 
more than doubled our business in three 
years, although in that time we have 
cut down our sales force ten per cent. 
The fact that every field officer has been 
chosen from the ranks and on merit 
alone has proved a source of great in- 
spiration to our fieldmen. 

One of the greatest abuses that had 
crept into our organization was the dis- 
trict bulletin. In some places it was a 
constructive force, but in all too many 
cases the effect was negative. In a few 
instances I found salesmen were “bawled 
In-some 
cases the idea was to inject “pep” into 
the salesman by a riot of slang and 
smart talk. When installing new men 
in charge of districts I spent considerable 
time on the bulletin question. My idea 
is that among the most valuable assets 
of a salesman are courage and enthusi- 
asm, but the courage must be based upon 

self respect and enthusiasm 


unit was a logical sales unit | 
would permit the superintend- 
ent to build in additional routes 
as rapidly as he could handle 
them properly and would not 
disturb him even though he can 
built a district of thirty units. 
In case of a change, however, 
I would start the new man in 
charge with but ten routes. 


City Districts Require Close 
Supervision 


I have found that ten men 
in a large city require more 
supervision than ten in scat- 
tered territory. I believe this 
“is because the city salesman 


‘handle’ men. 
handled. 


My Choice of a Sales Leader 


“Some District Managers acquire reputations 
as diplomats. They are referred to as men who 
Personally, I dislike to be 
The average independent and intelli- 
gent salesman dislikes it as much as I. 
these diplomatic experts have, in my experience, 
proven to be 
aggressive producer who can demonstrate by not 
example, who lives in the present instead of 
dwelling on the wonderful things he did in years 
gone by, makes the best sales leader.” 
Ky. McShea. 


false alarms. The 


Most of 


clean-cut, 


George 


upon _ intelligence. If you 
want these qualifications you 
must cater to them. My in- 
structions were that no bul- 
letin should ever be issued 
that would in any way reflect 
upon a salesman, unless you 
would say that a low place in 
the sales standing could be so 
construed. Cartoons, etc., 
have their places in a bulletin, 
but they must be so used as 
to prevent the bulletin 
from performing its chief 
function of building-up char- 
acter and improving the 
morale. 

I find that salesmen are 
more interested in themselves 


more quickly grows stale and 
he also hears the hard luck stories of 
his fellow salesmen while the country 
worker only hears the stories of their 
successes. We have in former years 
secured our greatest successes in coun- 
try territory, but our greatest progress 
in the past two years has been in the 
cities. We have been making a special 
study of the city problem and I believe 
that in the next five years our greatest 
producers will be developed there. 

Our salesman is a service man. 
plant at Scranton employs over 2,000 
people. They manufacture a_ certain 
amount of merchandise in the shape of 
technical-text pamphlets, but the whole 
purpose is to deliver an educational serv- 
ice to our customer. 

In a way our salesman never concludes 
a deal. Though the purchaser of a schol- 
arship pays cash in advance, the sales- 
man expects to be at his service indef- 
initely. Our most successful men are 
those who cover a territory continuously 
for years. One of our men has been 
representing us in the same town of 
25,000 on the Pacific Coast for 19 years. 
His business today is better than: ever 
before. Our men sell careers. They 


Our 


that the great majority of men prefer 
to take orders from men whom they 
know are both willing and able to exe- 
cute such orders themselves. Some men 
acquire reputations as diplomats. They 
are referred to as men who can “handle” 
men. Personally I dislike to be “han- 
dled” and believe the average intelli- 
gent and independent salesman (and of 
what use is any other kind) dislikes it 
as much as I. Most of these diplomatic 
experts have in my experience proven 
to be false alarms. The clean-cut, ag- 
gressive producer who can demonstrate 
by example, who lives in the present 
instead of dwelling on the wonderful 
things he did in years gone by makes 
the best leader. He must have sufficient 
authority to act and have the privilege 
of making mistakes, otherwise he loses 
his initiative. Men willing to do any- 
thing they ask of those working under 
them appreciate the discouragements in 
a selling campaign and quickly win a 
loyal following. 


Scouting for Leaders. 


In two years I traveled some 85,000 
miles, meeting the men on their own 
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and their fellow workers than 
in the ideas and personality of the 
sales manager. They will read all the 
news of the field you can give them, 
providing you give exact facts, avoid 
exaggeration and refrain from pointing 
out the moral. They want to think for 
themselves. It’s a poor sales force that 
does not have some men _ successfully 
meeting a given problem at some time. 


Just give his methods a chance to 
spread. <A little ingenuity will make 
every salesman a most willing sub- 


scriber to your sales bulletin, but you 
have got to sell him, not force him. 
And this leads up to the point of sell- 
ing the salesman. That to my mind is 
the chief duty of the field superintendent. 
He must sell him the merchandise or 
service. He must sell him the House, 
its sales policies and methods. He must 
sell him the “future of the business.” 
Unless a salesman is sold on these 
things, supervision cost is wasted. A 
man must believe and want to do things. 
You can compel him to do practically 
nothing. In traveling from coast to coast 
I found that men were prone to believe 
that certain sections were especially fa- 
(Continued on page 192) 
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The Sunkist “Sales Scout” and His Job 


By setting aside for adve rtising 242 cents for cach box of oranges sold the California Fruit Grow- 


ers Exchange has been able to increase the consumption of California oranges 
times as rapidly as the population has increased. 
wards to $2,500,000 in advertising. 
Sunkist trade mark is today valued at 


S\N TRIKING evidence of the impor- 
tance of proper co-relation of ad- 
vertising and sales work is to be 

found in the report made by the adver- 

tising department of the California Fruit 

Growers Exchange, which appears in 

the January issue of “The Citrograph,’ 

the organ of the association. 

An anlysis of these methods from the 
standpoint of the sales manager, who, of 
course, is interested in the underlying 
principles more than in the execution of 
the campaign details, uncover three im- 
portant and significant factors in its 
success. Foremost. of these is the so- 
called trade scout work. Ten per cent 
of the Sunkist appropriation into 
this work. Its purpose is to form a 
connecting link between the sales and 
advertising departments, so that these 
two marketing agencies can function to- 
gether at one time in one locality. Quot- 
ing from Don Francisco’s report: 


“Sales Scout” Works With Salesmen 

This trade work is divided into four 
branches:—(1) “sales scout” work for 
developing new business and improving 
distribution; (2) personal distribution of 
window display material; (3) merchan- 
dizing advice to assist retail merchants 
in increasing their citrus fruit sales; (4) 
beverage work to stimulate the sale of 
drinks made from fresh citrus fruits in 
soda fountains, hotels and elsewhere. 

The “Sales Scout” work is handled by 
special men with selling experience who 
travel most of the time and who co- 
operate with exchange sales agents in 
working with the wholesale trade in dis- 
tricts which offer the greatest opportuni- 
ties for intensifying distribution. This 
type of work embodies first,—a survey 
of sales possibilities and second,—actual 
selling effort to achieve those possibili- 
ties. Arrangements are made to split 
carloads between small buyers and bring 
fruit into a market by the most econom- 
ical methods. 

The “sales scouts” deal largely with 
wholesalers but have under their direc- 
tion the display distribution crews which 
arrange fruit displays in retail stores. 
They work according to a special itiner- 
ary which is planned months in advance 
and so timed that their work will be fin- 
ished in each market before the news- 
paper, poster or street car 
is scheduled to appear. This work us- 
ually takes the form of “Orange Weeks” 
which are announced in local newspapers 
simultaneously 
billboards after the local wholesalers and 
retailers have been supplied with fruit 
and retail windows well trimmed with 
Sunkist display material and fruit. Not 
until everything is in readiness does the 
general advertising appear locally. The 
crews then move to the next city. 


goes 


advertising 


with the appearance of 


As a result of systematically 


The personal educational work among 
retailers is handled by a former retail 
grocer of 36 years practical experience, 
who in the last year, 
mately 


travelled approxi- 
25,000 miles in carrying on this 
Approximately 50 
ganizations 


work. grocers’ or- 
during the 


This work is purely educational— 


were addressed 
year. 
no sales being permitted. Through this 
service the exchange learns the practical 
day-to-day problems of the 
chant. In the talks before 
importance of displays, 


fair margins of 


retail mer- 
grocers the 
quick sales and 
brought out 
by illustration. The policy is to learn 
the dealer’s viewpoint and work with 
him. It is a sincere effort to show the 
retailer how to buy, handle and sell citrus 
fruits so that his business may be in- 
creased and his net profits enlarged at 
the end of the year. 


profit are 


Laboratory for Sales Ideas 
The exchange recognizes the 350,000 
retail fruit merchants of the country as 
a vital link in the machinery of distribu- 
tion and its work with the trade is 
founded on the policy that anything 
which done to make the retail 
merchant a more efficient retailer of fruits 

will indirectly benefit the industry. 
Promotion work is being continuously 
carried on among leading soda _ foun- 
tains, hotels and beverage establishments 
to further 


may be 


develop the use of fresh 
lemons and oranges in popular bever- 
ages. In order to obtain complete and 
authentic data for handling this work in 
telligently, two experimental beverage 
stores selling orange, lemon and grape- 
fruit drinks were opened by the ex 
change and are being operated by the 
advertising department. The 
prohibition, the 


coming of 


increasing competition 


in the United States four 


In the last ten years the Exchange have invested up- 
“digging” 
$1 5,000,000—or six times the amount spent for advertising. 


this investment “in” the 


irom. other soft drinks and the need 


for maintaining and enlarging the use 
of citrus fruits in drinks renders a larger 
development of this work advisable. A 
plan has been completed for placing elec 
trical thou 


coming yea! 


juice extractors in several 


sand fountains during the 


as a means of increasing the orangead: 


and lemonade business. 


An orange juice stand to be set up 
along the sidewalk or street by boys was 


recently designed and has been sold at 


cost with 


some success 


Dealer Material Sold at Cost 
With-very value 


of fresh, attractive displays so necessary 


few products is the 


and so effective a sales factor as with 
fruits. A display of the fruit itself is 
better than a display of printed cards 


and our display material is designed to 
serve as a background or container which 
will encourage merchants to display 
oranges and lemons. The dealer men 
show the retailer how to make 
plays, they furnish 
other material, 
with the local 
grocer’s interest. 

Included in this 
very complete 
items of displays, booklets and other ma- 


good dis 
cards and 
and work in conjunctio1 
advertisi1 g¢ to win the 


window 


, , 
service to the trade 


is a selection of sixty 


terial adapted for use in all kinds of 
stores. Other features of the service 
are adjustable box racks which are sold 
to the dealer at cost, theatre slides 
color, carrying the grocer’s name, 


free electrotypes for the dealer’s price 
local 

Of equal interest are the 
lowed by the 


list or newspaper advertisements 
tactics fol 


exchange in checking uf 


on its market, with a view to deter 
mining what mediums shall. be used t 
reach the consuming public Unlike 


Sunkist Magazine Campaign 1919-1920 Season 
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How the California Fruit Growers Chart Their Advertising Campaigns 
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some advertisers the exchange does not 
depend on personal “hunches” or “opin- 


, 


ions” in this connection. It goes after 
the real facts. “When considerable 
money is to be invested in some form of 
advertising, a careful investigation may 
first be undertaken to gather important 
facts. These studies cover such points 
as the percentage of fruit bought by 
telephone, and the percentage personally 
selected, the proportion purchased from 
fruit dealers and from groceries, and 
the percentage of people who specify 
Sunkist. On several occasions we have 
sent out a number of women to inter- 
view several thousand subscribers to 
various magazines to determine what 
class of people certain periodicals were 
reaching and the extent of their influ- 
ence. 
How Advertising Space is Bought 

In planning the advertising campaign 
the Sunkist people use nearly all the 
advertising mediums reaching the con- 
sumer and the trade. They do not say: 
“Newspapers are better than magazines” 
or “Magazines are better than _ bill- 
boards.” They believe that all media 
should have a place in the well bal- 
anced advertising campaign and employ 
them according to the work each medium 
is best able to do. In the actual selec- 
tion of media the exchange places a good 
deal of reliance on the counsel of its ad- 
vertising agents. Some of the tests 
used are: 

What kind of people read the publica- 
tion or pass this poster? What mood 
are they in when they see it? Are they 
looking for information or amusement? 
Does this magazine appeal to men or 
women? How much influence does this 
medium exert in the home of the aver- 
age subscriber? Why do they take it? 
Are the readers prospective purchasers 
of our goods? Are the billboards at 
the curves in the road or simply along 
the side? In these street cars do the 
passengers ride along the side and face 
th® advertising cards or do they look 
toward the doorway? Is this city enjoy- 
ing exceptional prosperity on account of 
unusual industrial activity or should 
that newspaper be cut from the list be- 
cause of poor local buying conditions? 

Generally speaking, the monthly ex- 
penditures are either in proportion to 
monthly shipments or are concentrated 
in periods when demand is customarily 
weak, in relation to the amount of fruit 
that must be put into consumption. 
Therefore, to have a well balanced cam- 
paign every move must be planned in 
advance, and the budget for each cam- 
paign is carefully worked out before 
the actual preparation of material be- 
gins. The plans, when completed by the 
advertising department, are submitted 
to the sales managers and heads of other 
departments. 


Its All In the Way You 
Approach Your Man 


“What are you selling?” snapped the 
purchasing agent to a waiting salesman. 
“Lumber,” blurted the salesman. 


“Don’t want any! Good-bye.” 

“And you?” the purchasing agent 
barked, turning to the next waiter. 

“T want to sell you something that will 
render you a real service?” said the 
latter. 

“What is it?” said the grouch. 

“Let me sit down with you and ex- 
plain. No one can render a man like 
you a service in the snap of a finger.” 

“Humph!” grunted the purchasing 
agent. “Come into my office.” 

The second salesman _ sold 
lumber. 

Sounds like an Aesop’s fable, with the 
Aesopean literary skill missing, but it’s 
just an ordinary occurrence—with a 
moral. 

And the moral is that buyers buy in- 
telligently and freely when salesmen sell 
service with their merchandise. 


him— 


So it’s a pertinent question every live 
salesman ought to ask himself, “What 
are you selling?” 

The world wants goods. It seems to 
want them in increasing quantity. 

But.no one buys goods to store them. 
He either buys them to sell again at a 
profit, or he buys them to use. A serv- 
ice is involved. 

The best salesman is studying the 
goods he sells and their comparison, 
economy, beauty, style, effect and results 
of use with the service rendered by com- 
petitive articles. 

And when they become convinced of 
the service value of their goods they can 
sell joyously and freely. 

The best salesman is selling not the 
article, but the service it will render to 
the man who needs the service.—B. A. 
Franklin, Vice-President of the Strath- 
more Paper Company, in Scrits. 


of the client. 


practically every state. 


manent relationship. 


Studying Your Business 


Our Research Department plays an important part in 
the service we render our clients. 
secures statistics—determines the client’s position in 
the industry —locates the possible market — analyzes 
competition — studies all conditions affecting that in- 
dustry. and maintains constant vigilance on behalf 


We employ several high grade specialists for this work 
in the office and have our own local investigators in 
This is one of the advantages 
we offer and one of the reasons why George Batten 
Company’s Services, in most cases, results in a per- 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 


William H. Johns, President 


Advertising 
10 State Street 381 Fourth Avenue McCormick Bldg. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


This department 
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Protecting Your Sales Literature From 


Idea Pirates 
By Waldon Fawcett 


Have you ever had the experience of getting out a particularly effective piece of sales literature, or 

developing an equally effective sales canvass, only to find that it was so good that your competitor had 

° lifted the idea bodily? Probably not. Most business men are above such acts. Still it is a condition 
that you might find yourself in one of these days, and then you will be glad that you read this article. 


rather rapidly of late for the illu- 

mination of a heretofore foggy 
subject, namely the degree of immunity 
from duplication that should be enjoyed 
by original sales literature. The opinion, 
recently rendered by the judges of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, in deciding the case of 
Schulte versus Colorado Tire & Leather 
Co. has thrown more light upon this 
subject, perhaps, than any other judicial 
announcement, but latter-day rulings by 
the tribunals at the United States Pat- 
ent Office and certain corrective meas- 
ures lately inaugurated by the Federal 
Trade Commission are all tending to de- 
velop an official code of ethics that will 
apply in cases of conscious or uncon- 
scious imitation or appropriation of sales 
copy, lay-outs, or color schemes. 

While the whole general trend of rul- 
ings and regulations (not to mention 
certain drastic bills now pending in Con- 
gress) is to protect in its possession 
the sales interest that has created dis- 
tinctive trade literature, the current de- 
cision in the case carried up from the 
United States District Court for Colo- 
rado is valuable in that it admonished 
the sales manager that he cannot count 
upon proving trespass by any such cir- 
cumstance as remote similarity of ad- 
vertising illustrations if it can be proven 
that there was, on the part of the second 
user, no intent to deceive. Indeed, the 
Federal arbiters who pass upon contro- 
versies of this kind are manifesting, 
more and more, the disposition to inquire 
minutely as to the “intent” in determin- 
ing whether an uncanny overlapping of 
sales copy constitutes unfair competi- 
tion, 


Preser ravi have been piling up 


The Element of Patent Rights 


The Colorado case affords the more 
conspicuous guide post for marketing 
managers who desire to preserve the 
sanctity of their sales literature in that 
the element of patent rights which is 
sometimes supposed to complicate mat- 
ters was here present in full force. The 
product exploited was sectional leather 
belting for grooved pulley use and the 
conclusion of the court was that where 
a rival sales interest has carefully avoided 
infringement of that feature of compet- 
itor’s design that is protected by patent 
the guarantees of our patent laws can- 
not be dragged in to help establish ex- 
clusive privileges for sales copy. 

Seemingly, however, the subtle moral 
for sales managers that is contained in 
the disposition of this belting case is 
found in the inference to be drawn from 


the Court’s opinion that the case was 
weakened for the marketing interest that 
sought redress because of the circum- 
stance that only a minor portion of the 
sale literature emphasized the origin and 
identity of the goods exploited. The 
court found that the advertising copy 
and particularly the illustrations em- 
ployed by the rival interests were in 
some ways alike. Both made use of pic- 
tures showing respectively a partially 
unwound spool of belting, a cross-section 
of the belt on a grooved pulley, side and 
top views of a piece of belting and a 
representation of a continuous belt. 
The point on which the judges laid stress 
however was that, with but two excep- 
tions, none of the illustrations “sug- 
gested any particular brand or make of 
that character of belting.” There was 
one example of dual copy which en- 
closed in the one instance the wording 
“Detroit Leather Works—Flexo Lami- 
nated Belt—Detroit, Mich.,” and in the 
other “Durable ‘V’ Shaped Belts,” but 
the impression is unavoidable that the 
failure to surcharge the sales copy with 
the individuality of a particular brand 
and make of belting may have influenced 
the whole outcome of the case. As it was 
the court reached the conclusion that 
“here is no similarity in advertising or 
sales literature as would at any time 
have deceived.” 


Unfair Competition Defined 


The current case is by no means the 
first case on record in which the courts 
have discouraged the idea on the part 
of a sales interest which claims the 
prestige of the pioneer, that mere simi- 
larity of circulars and sales literature 
must necessarily be accounted unfair 
competition. This was the issue in the 
dispute between the Edward Mop Com- 
pany and the United States Mop Com- 
pany upon which the Federal courts 
passed a few years ago. In that in- 
stance it was held that nothing less than 
conduct tending to pass off one man’s 
business or merchandise as that of an- 
other would be accounted unfair com- 
petition. On that occasion, however, 
those who sat in judgment were con- 
fessedly influenced in their. conclusions 
by the fact that the sales literature in- 
volved was designed to be sent only to 
agents and prospective agents and was 
not intended to be shown to ultimate 
consumers of the articles. Even more 
leniency was shown when a United 
States court in Michigan in deciding, 
some years since, the case of Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company versus Tubbs 
Manufacturing Company, denied an in- 
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junction against a manufacturer who, 
in making his catalogue, copied cuts 
and descriptive matter from other cata- 
logues, the copy referring of course to 
staple articles that the borrower in sales 
ammunition was free to sell. 

For all that the courts have thus ad- 
monished outraged sales managers that 
there are limits to the amount of pro- 
tection that they can invoke for sales 
literature even if they “saw it first,” the 
great preponderance of rulings and deci- 
sions through a long interval of com- 
mercial warfare has been in support of 
the doctrine that to the creative or con- 
structive interest belong the spoils. The 
opinion in the case of the Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon Company versus the 
Beaver Silo & Box Manufacturing Com- 
pany might be cited as one that estab- 
lishes the principle that unfair compe- 
tition is present when an infringer prac- 
tically adopts the sales literature of a 
rival. Sales managers who seek support 
for the inviolability of original sales 
literature will do well to study the 
famous Baker Cocoa cases. In one of 
these disputes between Walter Baker & 
Co. and Baker, a Federal Court held 
that it was unfair for the one seller to 
advertise that his chocolate business was 
established in 1785 (even though his an- 
cestors of the same name had engaged 
in the wholesale grocery business at that 
date) when his competitor could, with 
literal truth, proclaim that his chocolate 
business was established in 1780. 

A little more than a year ago there 
was emphasized in a case that has at- 
tracted comparatively little attention a 
point that is well worth a niche in the 
memory of the compiler of sales litera- 
ture, namely, that pictures that may be 
made the subject of copyright and thus 
protected cannot be protected against 
imitation on the theory of unfair com- 
petition. The case that drew forth this 
pronouncement from the New York Su- 
preme Court was that of Helmuth Gut- 
mann versus Jacques Bendien. The 
court dropped the hint that it might 
have come to a different decision if it 
had been shown that the titles of the 
pictures (which had been simulated as 
well as the pictures themselves) had 
acquired “a trade value,” but proof on 
this score was not offered. 


Methods of Distribution a Factor 


It is worthy of reiteration and an 
underline by way of emphasis that the 
amount of protection that can be in-- 
voked for sales literature is frequently 
dependent upon the precise use to which 
that literature is put or rather how 
closely that use is paralleled by the 


literature that shadows it. This was 
never more clearly brought out than in 
the case of G. W. Cole Company versus 
American Cement & Oil Co. Here was 
an instance where the complainant had 
issued a circular describing its goods and 
placed a copy of the circular in each car- 
ton containing a bottle of its oil. Along 
comes the defendant and puts out a 
somewhat similar circular, but because 
this latter printed matter was not placed 
in the cartons that went to ultimate con- 
sumers but was restricted in circulation 
to jobbers, retail purchasers seldom if 
ever catching a glimpse of the copy, 
the courts held that there was no guilt 
of unfair competition. 

Any imitation of sales literature that 
results in the deception of purchasers 
can with confidence be counted upon, 
however, to earn the condemnation of 
the courts. That has been established in 
cases such as that which grew out of 
the effort to imitate the original sales 
literature advertising the “Carrom” game 
board. It was brought out likewise, in 
clean-cut manner in the disposition in 
the Federal Courts of the dispute be- 
tween Ludlow Valve Manufacturing 
Company and the Pittsburgh Manufac- 
turing Company. Here was a case 
where, upon the expiration of the pat- 
ent covering what are known as Ludlow 
valves, a challenger for trade, not con- 
tent with making use of the name to 
which he was entitled through lapse of 
the patent, proceeded to make exact 
copies of the catalogues of the original 
producer, duplicated his price lists, and 
put out illustrations evidently made from 
photographs of the pictures in the pio- 
neer’s sales literature. The courts put 
a stop to this with a denunciation 
couched in no uncertain terms. 


The “Viavi” Case 


A factor that, to an extent generally 
unsuspected, plays an influential part 
in determining just where the line shall 
be drawn with reference to similarity of 
sales literature is that of the latitude al- 
loWable in the use of copy that is sup- 
posedly the common property of the 
trade or industry involved. Just as with 
respect to trade names no concern may, 
via trade-mark registration, appropriate 
to its exclusive use a word or phrase that 
is deemed a trade term and consequently 
open to free and unrestricted employ- 
ment, so can no maker of sales litera- 
ture hope to “sew up” copy that belongs 
in the public domain. How this logic is 
applied was indicated not long ago in 
the disposition of the case of Viavi Com- 
pany versus the Vimedia Company. In 
this instance the backbone of the sales 
literature, which it was charged had 
been too closely trailed by competitive 
printed matter, consisted of anatomical 
plates, descriptions of diseases, outlines 
of symptoms, advice to the sick, etc., etc. 
The highest court that was called upon 
to pass upon the similarity of sales 
literature in this quarter ruled that ma- 
terial of the classes above enumerated 
must be held to be common property in 
the domain of proprietary medicine sell- 
ing and that no one marketing interest 
could be supported in a claim to the 
monopoly of these forms of expression. 

In this Viavi-Vimedia case, as in some 


of the other test cases that have been 
referred to in this connection, the courts 
intimated that the first comer in the field 
might have fared better when its books, 
charts, circulars and other forms of 
sales literature were raided by the copy 
writers of a rival if such special protec- 
tion as the copyright. laws afford had 
been invoked in the beginning. Simi- 
larly is it certain that a sales interest 
cannot get very far in an effort to pro- 
tect its sales literature if the copy is 
inaccurate or misleading. In the case, 
however, of the Diamond Salt Company 
versus Worcester Salt Company, a Fed- 
eral Court gave the complainant per- 
mission to bring another action for re- 
lief when it could come back with clean 
hands after having eliminated the ob- 
jectionable features of its advertising. 
That the manufacturer who first puts 
on the market and creates a reputation 
for a novel and useful article will be 
protected against advertising that rep- 
resents a competing article as the first 


of its kind is the warning that has come 
from the double-barrelled controversy of 
the house of Moebius versus Louis De- 
jonge & Co. The decision in this case 
hinged to a considerable extent upon 
the use by Moebius of a poster with 
“First in the Fight” as its catch-line, 
which the court found was calculated to 
prove misleading to so much of the pub- 
lic as had been educated by the Dejonge 
selling campaign. During the nearing 
of the case there was an animated debate 
as to the exact meaning of the phrase 
“First in the Fight,” but the court held 
that enough customers or prospective 
customers would interpret the phrase as 
meaning that the article was the first to 
be placed on the market to result in 
confusion. 


“T cannot begin to tell you how I look 
forward to receiving SALES MANAGEMENT 
magazine, as it contains many helpful 
suggestions to me.”—R. L. Juretie, Sales 
Manager, Universal Fixture Corp. 


t TR ike] 


Hugh Chalmers tells of a 
| blind man listening to a dem- 
onstration of a car. The man 
said, “I am going to buy that 


car. I know it is all that sales- 


man claimed for it. He has 
| an honest voice.” 
| The writer of convincing 
copy must have an_ honest 
) 
| 


voice. 

The reader of an advertise- 
ment is like the blind man. 
He cannot look you in the eye 
as you talk to him. But do 
not delude yourself into think- 
ing you can fool him with spe- 
cious claims or statements 
which you do not believe 


yourself. The tone of your 


\ 


Convincing Copy 


GREIG & WARD 


Advertising 
104 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 


copy—your voice—will betray 


you. 


To write convincing copy, 
first sell yourself. If you are 
convinced you have something 
the other fellow cannot afford 
to do without—something on 
which his very welfare and 
happiness depends, you could 
not keep that conviction out 


of your copy if you tried. 


To us the writer of adver- 
tising has a mission no less 
important than the preacher. 
Indeed, he is a preacher. He 
preaches the gospel of better 
things, methods, values or re 


sults. 
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Keeping in Touch With 500 Salesmen 


By G. W. Lee 


General Sales Manager, Todd Protectograph Co., Rochester, N. Y 


Last June the Todd Protectograph Company inaugurated what has since come to be called the 


“Regional Director Plan” of controlling its sales organization. 
: Opinion was pretty well divided as to its practicability. 
to undermine the authority of the district manager. 
wondered just how it would work out. 


It at once attracted national attention. 
There were those who felt that it would tend 
Every sales manager who knew about the plan 
Since then six months have passed; so Mr. Lee’s report, re 


printed from the minutes of the National Association of Office Appliance Manufacturers, is not a pre 


mature summing up of results. 


HE question of keeping in touch 
with four or five hundred general 
sales agents and salesmen, all of 
whom are working on a commission 
basis, and who are therefore more or 
less independent, is a serious one. It is 
a problem to which we have given prob- 
ably more attention than to any other 
one phase of sales department work. 
Previous to last June and for the past 
several years we had kept in touch with 
our salesmen as follows: 


Personal letters from the sales man- 
ager, the editor of the “Protectograph 
Weekly Bulletin” and from the chief of 
the indemnity check division of the 
sales department. 


Personal visits in the field from the 
sales manager or others sent out from 
the sales department and from the field 
managers. 

Visits to home office by general agents 
and salesmen. These visits to Roch- 
ester are, of course, encouraged and al- 
ways have been. 

Conventions, either in Rochester or in 
various centers throughout the country. 
These conventions have usually been 
held once a year. 

The Salesmen’s Weekly House Organ, 
the “Protectograph Weekly Bulletin.” 
We have believed that we keep a firmer 
hold on the salesmen through the Bul- 
letin than perhaps through any other 
single medium. In its pages each week 
are to be found articles by the men 
themselves. (During the past ten years 
we have educated our men to write en- 
tertaining and instructively on matters 
pertaining to their daily work.) For 
many years the most inspiring material 
in the Bulletin has been articles con- 
tributed by the men themselves. The 
best Protectograph canvasses have been 
prepared by the headliners, illustrated 
by our art director and printed in the 
Bulletin. This weekly paper (printed 
as it frequently is in two or three colors) 
contains also messages from the sales 
manager, the editor and from the execu- 
tives of the company. 

The Legion of Honor—This is an 
honorary body of Protectograph sales- 
men (and general agents) composed of 
those who have secured a certain num- 
her of points in a given period. As soon 
as a man has secured the required num- 
ber of points from the sale of machines 
or checks in one month—there are 
degree periods in each year—he is pre- 


sented with a gold button, with a re- 
movable numeral. When the button 
reaches him it contains degree numeral 
number 1. (Prior to June 23d the sales 
manager wrote all the letters each month 
which accompanied these Legion of 
Honor emblems.) As soon as a sales- 
man has won his first degree he “rates” 
that degree symbol after his name when- 
ever it appears in the Bulletin, either on 
the record pages or in connection with 
some article he has submitted to the 
editor. Thus, in reading the Bulletin the 
salesmen see their own names and the 
names of their fellows, each with his 
respective degree symbol. (When a man 
becomes a tenth degree member he is 
presented with a handsome goldmounted 
fountain pen. When he arrives at de- 
gree No. 20 he is entitled to a solid gold 
watch, bearing the Legion of Honor 
emblem and the salesman’s name on the 
dial. On arriving at the thirty-third de- 
gree the salesman or G. S. A. becomes 
automatically a member of the Premier 
Club. As such member he is entitled to 
a free trip to Rochester on the occasion 
of the annual Premier Club convention. 
In order to retain membership in the 


Premier Club in subsequent years, he 
must produce a_ specified amount of 
business, which, in itself is of suffi- 
cient quantity to show the company a 
good profit, over and above the expense 
of bringing him to Rochester, etc.) Here- 
tofore all the correspondence in connec 
tion with the Bulletin, the conventions 
the Legion of Honor and the Premier 
Club has been conducted by the sales 
manager or by the editor of the Bulle 
tin, who is the sales manager’s first 
assistant. 

Graphic Chart—This is a form used 
by us since the beginning of the pres- 
ent year. It was suggested by Mr 
Kneibler (then of the Baker-Vawter 
Company) who, at a meeting in Buffalo, 
displayed a set of charts designed by 
him. The graphic chart is employed by 
us to picture to the general sales agents 
the percentage of quota attained by them 
Each chart contains the figures show- 
ing the weekly quota, and the red lines 
in each square indicate just how far 
above or below the “Quota Line” the 
agency’s business has gone. This form 
is sent out promptly at the end of each 
month. Thus, the weekly sales report 
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This particular card represents the work done by one of the Protectograph 


sales agents, Mr. Hutchinson, of Illinois. 


His weekly quota is 1031 points. The 


chart shows that during July he made 63% of his quota; in August 150% of his 
quota, bringing his percentage for the period up to 106; in September he made 96% 
of his quota; in October 154%; in November 114%, and in December 103%. 
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and the territorial report forms furnish 
us with desired information, while the 
graphic charts return the most vital of 
all information—the per cent of quota— 
in practical form, back to the agencies. 

It will be seen that, by means of the 
foregoing system it has been easy to 
know what is going on in the field, it 
has been well-nigh impossible for the 
sales manager to personally look after 
all the many details arising from such 
a comprehensive plan. So, on his return 
from his service in the Navy Depart- 
ment at the close of the war, Mr. Walter 
L. Todd, general manager and former 
sales manager, devised our present sys- 
tem of intensive co-operation, which we 
‘ave called the regional director plan. 

The entire. country was divided into 
seven groups or “regions,” each region 
being placed under the immediate juris- 
diction of a regional director. First of 
all, there were personal visits by the 
regional director of each group to the 
agencies of his section of the country. 
These visits enable the home office rep- 
resentative to take, direct to the field, the 
latest news from “Homeburg” and at 
the same time the regional director is 
able to explain the details incident to 
the work of all the various departments 
in the home office, and their relationship 
to the men on the firing line. 

It is the purpose of the company to 
have a regional director call on every 
branch organization at least once in 
every six months. Men in the field well 
appreciate just what this means, espe- 
cially as it is our idea that the regional 
directors shall arrange to meet every 
salesman personally, on these periodical 
visits. 

The tenure of office of the regional 
directors is six months. Then there is 
a change of territory and the regional 
director who now has the New England 
and Eastern group will have, say, the 
Northwestern group, and so on. By this 
means the salesmen are able to meet all 
the regional directors and thus know the 
company through the men from the home 
office. 

It is self-evident that a_ regional 
director, especially after a trip into the 
field, will have a much more intimate 
knowledge of the special problems of 
each territory and he will, for that 
reason, be better able to advise with the 
home office department heads who may 
be handling this or that phase of Pro- 
tectograph activities. 

The regional plan has been in partial 
operation for several months. It has 
proved a success as far as we have gone, 
and it will undoubtedly turn out to be 
a more complete success as soon as we 
have begun our trips into the field, which 
trips will be started within the next two 
weeks. 

By means of these personal visits to 
the agencies it is going to be possible 
for all of us in the home office to be- 
come personally acquainted with every 
member of the sales force. For instance, 
Mr. Speare, our advertising manager 
whose duties heretofore have been al- 
most exclusively inside duties, will, 
within the next three months make a 
tour of the entire South. Mr. G. W. 


Todd, the treasurer and head of the 
business, will take in the Pacific Coast. 
The secretary, Mr. May, will visit twenty 
agencies in the South Central region, the 
general manager will go through the 
Middle States and so on. It has 
been found difficult. to “take the time” 
to run away from the home office for 
extended trips. Without the “urge” of 
these regional obligations we should sel- 
dom get to the point of setting forth. 
With these definite obligations in mind 
we are now planning on trips to every 
part of the territory, involving personal 
visits with over 400 salesmen. And all 
of these trips will have been made by 
the middle of December. 

At present the weekly territorial re- 
ports and the salesmen’s weekly sales 
reports are, first, read by the sales man- 
ager and then passed on to the different 
regional directors. Certain suggestions 
and recommendations are made by the 


sales manager to the R. D.’s and the ac- 
tual weekly letters are written by the 
directors rather than by the sales man- 
ager and his assistant. The graphic 
charts are all signed by the sales man- 
ager, but they are sent out each month 
by the regional directors, with the lat- 
ters’ comments. 


“While the entire January issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT gets under the skin with 
me, I am particularly taken with the 
last editorial, page 137, upon prices on 
the downward trail. Although I have 
been in the harness for thirty years, I 
confess that this paragraph set me to 
thinking from quite a different angle 
than I have been doing during the last 
fourteen months of up-going prices.”— 
D. L. Hanson, Sales Manager, Shawmut 
Company. 


can help you in both. 


| 
| 
| valuable to you. 
| 
| 
| 


| past ten years. 


will for you. 


work. 
our service? 


or more. 


613 CAXTON BUILDING 


| 

To help you get results 
in selling 

| INCE you, a sales manager, are judged by the vol- 
| 


ume of sales you produce, you are vitally interested 
in more effective and less expensive selling. We 


Especially if you are responsible for the advertising as 
well as the sales of your firm can our service be 


We produce dignified, well-edited and successful House 
Organs which have been getting results for more 
than a score of prosperous businesses during the 


We can produce for you an Individual Magazine 
(House Organ) that your customers will be glad 

| to receive and read every month. 
matter will be entertaining, informative, education- 
al. The magazine will be exclusive in your field, 
carry your advertising messages, and build good 


You will be relieved of every detail in the production 
| except O. K.’ing copy each month—about 2 hours’ 


May we send you samples and give you the details of 


| 

| Our magazines are produced in quantities of 1000 
| No contracts—we hold our customers 
| by the results our House Organs get for them. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY 


Direct Advertising Through Individual Magazines 


The reading 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Two ot My Best Sales Letters 


By J. J. Sherlock 


Secretary and Sales Manager, Illinois Nail Company, Chicago 


There is no better way to improve the sales letters that go out over your signature than to study 


those which have produced exceptionally good results for the other fellow. 


Homer Buckley told us 


7 about Sherlock. Said he was getting quite a reputation as a writer of letters that got the orders. So 
we dropped in on him one afternoon and came awaywith about two dozen of his most coaxing letters, 


and this story about them: 


I once read somewhere “that the man 
who can write a letter that does what 
another man must make a personal call 
to do, is the greatest, most independent 
power in the modern business world.” 
It is putting it pretty strong, but in our 
business we have found that we can ac- 
complish surprising results with letters. 
In fact we have been able to get many 
orders by letter which it is doubtful if 
we could have secured by personal solici- 
tation, and right now the business we 
secure through the mail is greater by 
several times than that combined busi- 
ness turned in by our salesmen. 

It has been my experience in writing 
sales letters that best results can be ob- 
tained if the letter is not too formal. 
While it is true there is a certain dignity 
to a formal letter, it is also true that 
such a letter lacks the human touch 
which is essential to getting a reply. 
Some of my most productive letters 
have been based on experience in sell- 
ing, which strike a respondent cord in 
the recipient. This sort of a letter has 


Mr. C. C. Thompson, 


an easy, natural tone to it that rings 
true. On one occasion I sold a bill of 
goods to a buyer in Bay City, Michigan, 
after vainly trying for over an hour to 
get him interested in our product. When 
I came back I sent out a letter telling all 
our customers about the experience. I 
started the letter out like this: “The 
other day I dropped in to see the pro- 
prietor of a hardware store in Bay City. 
He seemed to be the busiest man I ever 
saw. After an hour I got to talk to 
him. I complimented him upon the big 
business he was doing. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘I’m doing a big business, but making 
no money. I’m like the cat that fell into 
the basket of lime—she was certainly 
very busy but she didn’t enjoy it a bit.’” 

Then I went on to tell about showing 
the line to him, reporting the very words 
I used to get his order. I find that this 
indirect appeal will often succeed where 
a direct attack will fail. In the same way 
I oftentimes make use of the third party 
as a peg to hitch a business reminder 
onto. One letter of this sort started 
out: “If I had to write this letter to old 


Jim Smith, I’d throw up my hands and 
say ‘Good Night.’ Jim was a hard chap 
to humor and handle. Poor Jim was a 
chronic dyspetic. One day he was talk- 
ing to a friend at the Post Office when 
the noon whistle sounded. ‘Twelve 
o'clock, eh,’ he said. ‘Well, I guess Ill 
go home to dinner. If it’s ready I won't 
eat a bite, and if it ain’t, I'll raise hell.’ 
That is why I am glad I am not writing 
to Jim Smith.” The letter went on to 
point out that the recipient had not 
bought any nails for a long time, and 
tied up to the opening of the letter by 
asking for a chance to bid. To prove 
that he was not an old crab like Jim 
Smith many of the customers who had 
drifted away sent in for quotations. The 
touch of humor got under their skin 
That is what I mean by being human in 
your letters. There may be those who 
say that business men only want the dry 
facts, but I know that letters like those 
shown below have filled six ledgers with 
accounts for us, and there are mighty 
few dead ones in them 


Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Thompson: 
Your name has found its way into a little book 
on my desk. 


I wouldn’t mind that, only it’s not considered 
an honor to be in that little book. 


It’s what I call ‘‘the dead book.’’ 


It means the a/c is not now active—it’s dead, 
just plain DEAD,—no SAVING on NAILS for you, 
no profit for us,—neither of us as well off as we 
ought to be. 


Let’s get together and put life into the a/c again. 


Send me your next inquiry—or order—and let 
me use a sharp pencil on it. 


If I don’t make good the a/c stays ‘‘dead.”’ 


IT WON’T STAY ‘‘DEAD,’’—if you give me 
a chance. 


Yours for 
lively business, 


This letter produced 56% returns within two weeks from 


Mr. Tom Blain, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Mr. Blain: 


There’s nothing pretty or poetical about nails. 

It’s hard to say nice things about them. 

One cannot sing songs in their praise. 

There’s just one thing about them that I like to 
write about 

—and that I know you will like to READ about. 

I believe I can SAVE YOU MONEY on your next 
order for the little things. 

Of course, to start with, the saving may not be 
big, but even if it’s only 1°%—it’s a SAVING—and 
will interest you. 

And maybe, to start with, the order may not be 
big, but even if it’s only 1 keg—it’s an ORDER— 
and will interest me. 

So let’s get together—it’s good for us both. 

If we don’t, we both lose—and that’s bad for us 
both. 

Let your order and my saving get acquainted. 

The enclosed envelope makes the connection. 


Yours for getting together 


This letter actually pulled 48% replies within 10 days from 


the day it was mailed—and every reply has a pleasant vein 
running through it, 


prospects in a territory we have never tried before. It ean 
easily be adapted to any standard goods. 
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Qualifications of Modern Sales 
Manager Are Many 


HE general impression one gets 
after reading over Mr. Frederick’s 


new book, “Modern Sales Man- 
agement,” is that there is a good deal 
more to a sales manager’s job than is 
generally supposed—more even than 
some sales manager’s themselves think. 
The sales manager as Mr. Frederick has 
painted him must have cool, analytical 
intelligence; a strong dynamic will; 
trained merchandising instinct; organiz- 
ing ability and a capacity for understand- 
ing the consuming public and general 
human nature. 

Mr. Frederick all through his book 
attaches considerable importance to the 
necessity of a sales manager being of 
an analytical turn of mind. It is his 
opinion that a sales manager whose chief 
motive power is enthusiasm, optimism 
and confidence is quite able to make a 
success in a local territory, where he 
can personally inspire his men, but he 
finds himself beyond his depth when 
asked to cope with markets far away. 
“\Where the old-time sales manager could 
decide on a question of temporary expe- 
dience,” writes Mr. Frederick, “the new 
sales manager must decide on a_ basis 
of enduring principle.” Coming to the 
dynamic qualifications of a_ successful 
sales manager, Mr. Frederick thinks that 
this quality is simply a plentiful supply 
of intense purpose and well directed en- 


ergy for obeying the decisions which the 
analytical mind has prepared. 

In Mr. Frederick’s opinion the sales 
manager who has not achieved the “or- 
ganization point of view” is doomed to 
experience a limited and narrow scope 
career for himself and limited sales for 
his house. “A man has only two hands 
and two feet and one tongue. The pos- 
sible individual achievements of one 
sales manager, no matter how gifted, 
are as limited as the achievements of 
a one-man retail shop, unless he can 
make an organization.” 

A sales organization, we are told, is a 
tool used to master a market. It must 
therefore be built to fit the task on hand, 
and should not be a thing which, like 
Topsy, “just grew.” The sales organiza- 
tion is likened to factory machinery. It 
should be scrapped without compunc- 
tion if it is out-of-date or unsuited to 
the job confronting it. The first step in 
forming an adequate organization is to 
make a picture of it. Let this chart 
show the duties as well as the responsi- 
bilities and authority of each worker. 
Let it show the workers in charge of 
specific duties that there may never be 
any cause for doubt as to where respon- 
sibility centers. If necessary, it is sug- 
gested that this chart be supplemented 
by a sort of manual which goes into 
full detail regarding just where the duties 
of every member of the organization be- 


gins and where they leave off. This 
manual also to cover matters of house 
policy, systems and other routine mat- 
ters. 

The rather delicate question of rela- 
tionship existing between the sales and 
advertising departments is touched on. 
Mr Frederick says: “Sound principle 
would indicate that the advertising de- 
partment be under the sales manager, 
provided that the sales manager is a 
broad enough man of the correct vision 
and experience to properly function in 
two important divisions of selling. 
If the sales manager is really of suffi- 
cient breadth of knowledge and compe- 
tence to pass upon matters of adver- 
tising policy, combination of authority 
(though not of technical operation), is 
the soundest policy.” If the salés man- 
ager lacks these qualifications then Mr. 
Frederick favors putting the advertising 
department on a par with the sales de- 
partment with some official of the com 
pany over both to insure necessary inter- 
functioning of the two closely related 
departments. Sales managers are warned 
not to use the blue pencil too heavily on 
advertising copy submitted to them, but 
rather to make general suggestions for 
improving the copy. “The average exec 
utive, untrained in advertising technique, 
views the copy from an individual stand- 
point and not from the angle of techni- 
cal preparation to meet an audience it 
must convince.” 


The modern sales manager in Mr. 
Frederick’s judgment should work 


closely with the production end of the 
business. He should understand enough 
about the producing problems of the 
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by J. George Frederick. 
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“I have found your book the 
most practical and useful data 
on population available for my 
use in marketing a food prod- 
uct and following the work of 
salesmen. I have used it cer- 
tainly every week since you 
furnished me with the original 
copy,” writes one sales exec- 
ulive. 
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“We can trace new orders 
directly to this source” 


How the world’s largest firm in one great industry uses this book 


“The problem of analyzing sales territories 
and of routing salesmen has always been 
very acute with us. 


business are now using “Population and Its 
Distribution.” 


This 218-page book contains the population 
“One of the real difficulties in the work tacts you need most in laying out sales 
heretofore has been the lack of up-to-date,  OPerTations. It gives for example 

comprehensive and conveniently tabulated 


and all towns over 500 population listed 
figures on territories. 


by states and sizes. The number of 
towns in any one state, or in the United 
States, that are over 100,000, between 
50,000 and 100,000 or of any other given 
“As a result of this we have been able to ne 

increase materially the efficiency of our 
sales force and to save money on traveling 
expense. 


“But recently we got an entirely new angle 
on the whole question. 


the trading population and radius ot 
every big metropolitan center. 

—the number of wholesale and retail 
stores in the leading trades in every 
state and in every city of over 100,000 


“We can trace substantial new orders 
directly to this source. 


“We are speaking, as you know, of your [hese are a few samples of the kind of 


new book, ‘Population and Its Distribution.’ 
We feel that it is a distinct addition to our 
Sales Department. 


data which is presented for instant use, by 
carefully arranged tables and graphic charts 
in “Population and Its Distribution.” 


Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO 
By H. W. Alexander, Asst. to the Pres.” 


We can supply your organization with a 
handsomely bound copy of “Population and 
Its Distribution” at the price of $2.50. Just 
write your name and address in the margin 


This letter from the largest manufacturers below, tear out the page and mail it to us 


of writing paper in the world is typical ot Or else write us a letter. Then after five 
the experiences of many other firms. 2,300 days’ examination return the book at ou 
companies in two hundred and four lines ot expense or send us your check 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


Cincinnati: First National Bank Building 
Detroit: Kresge Building 


New York: 244 Madison Avenue 


Boston: 80 Boylston Street 
Chicago: Lytton Building 


London: Kingsway House, W. C. 2 
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Qualifications of Modern Sales 
Manager Are Many 


HE general impression one gets 

after reading over Mr. Frederick’s 

new book, “Modern Sales Man- 
agement,” is that there is a good deal 
more to a sales manager’s job than is 
generally supposed—more even than 
some sales manager’s themselves think. 
The sales manager as Mr. Frederick has 
painted him must have cool, analytical 
intelligence; a strong dynamic. will; 
trained merchandising instinct; organiz- 
ing ability and a capacity for understand- 
ing the consuming public and general 
human nature. 

Mr. Frederick all through his book 
attaches considerable importance to the 
necessity of a sales manager being of 
an analytical turn of mind. It is his 
opinion that a sales manager whose chief 
motive power is enthusiasm, optimism 
and confidence is quite able to make a 
success in a local territory, where he 
can personally inspire his men, but he 
finds himself beyond his depth when 
asked to cope with markets far away. 
“Where the old-time sales manager could 
decide on a question of temporary expe- 
dience,” writes Mr. Frederick, “the new 
sales manager must decide on a _ basis 
of enduring principle.” Coming to the 
dynamic qualifications of a_ successful 
sales manager, Mr. Frederick thinks that 
this quality is simply a plentiful supply 
of intense purpose and well directed en- 


ergy for obeying the decisions which the 
analytical mind has prepared. 

In Mr. Frederick’s opinion the sales 
manager who has not achieved the “or- 
ganization point of view” is doomed to 
experience a limited and narrow scope 
career for himself and limited sales for 
his house. “A man has only two hands 
and two feet and one tongue. The pos- 
sible individual achievements of one 
sales manager, no matter how gifted, 
are as limited as the achievements of 
a one-man retail shop, unless he can 
make an organization.” 

A sales organization, we are told, is a 
tool used to master a market. It must 
therefore be built to fit the task on hand, 
and should not be a thing which, like 
Topsy, “just grew.” The sales organiza- 
tion is likened to factory machinery. It 
should be scrapped without compunc- 
tion if it is out-of-date or unsuited to 
the job confronting it. The first step in 
forming an adequate organization is to 
make a picture of it. Let this chart 
show the duties as well as the responsi- 
bilities and authority of each worker. 
Let it show the workers in charge of 
specific duties that there may never be 
any cause for doubt as to where respon- 
sibility centers. If necessary, it is sug- 
gested that this chart be supplemented 
by a sort of manual which goes into 
full detail regarding just where the duties 
of every member of the organization be- 


This 


gins and where they leave off. 
manual also to cover matters of house 
policy, systems and other routine mat- 
ters. 

The rather delicate question of rela- 
tionship existing between the sales and 
advertising departments is touched on. 


Mr Frederick says: “Sound principle 
would indicate that the advertising de- 
partment be under the sales manager, 
provided that .the sales manager is a 
broad enough man of the correct vision 
and experience to properly function in 
two important divisions of selling. 
If the sales manager is really of suffi- 
cient breadth of knowledge and compe- 
tence to pass upon matters of adver- 
tising policy, combination of authority 
(though not of technical operation), is 
the soundest policy.” If the sakes man- 
ager lacks these qualifications then Mr. 
Frederick favors putting the advertising 
department on a par with the sales de- 
partment with some official of the com 
pany over both to insure necessary inter- 
functioning of the two closely related 
departments. Sales managers are warned 
not to use the blue pencil too heavily on 
advertising copy submitted to them, but 
rather to make general suggestions for 
improving the copy. “The average exec- 
utive, untrained in advertising technique, 
views the copy from an individual stand- 
point and not from the angle of techni- 
cal preparation to meet an audience it 
must convince.” 


The modern sales manager in Mr. 
Frederick’s judgment should work 


closely with the production end of the 
business. He should understand enough 
about the producing problems of the 
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I have found your book the 
most practical and useful data 
on population available for my 
use in marketing a food prod- 
uct and following the work of 
salesmen. I have used it cer- 
tainly every week since you 
furnished me with the original 
copy,” writes one sales exec- 
ulive. 
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“We can trace new orders 
directly to this source” 


How the world’s largest firm in one great industry uses this book 


“The problem of analyzing sales territories 
and of routing salesmen has always been 
very acute with us. 


“One of the real difficulties in the work 
heretofore has been the lack of up-to-date, 
comprehensive and conveniently tabulated 
figures on territories. 
“But recently we got an entirely new angle 
on the whole question. 


“As a result of this we have been able to 
increase materially the efficiency of our 
sales force and to save money on traveling 
expense. 


“We can trace substantial new orders 
directly to this source. 


“We are speaking, as you know, of your 
new book, ‘Population and Its Distribution.’ 
We feel that it is a distinct addition to our 
Sales Department. 
Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO 
By H. W. Alexander, Asst. to the Pres.” 


This letter from the largest manufacturers 
of writing paper in the world is typical of 
the experiences of many other firms. 2,300 
companies in two hundred and four lines of 


business are now using “Population and Its 
Distribution.” 


This 218-page book contains the population 
facts you need most in laying out sales 
operations. It gives for example 


all towns over 500 population listed 
by states and sizes. The number of 
towns in any one state, or in the United 
States, that are over 100,000, between 
50,000 and 100,000 or of any other given 
size. 


—the trading population and radius ot 
every big metropolitan center. 


—the number of wholesale and retail 
stores in the leading trades in every 
state and in every city of over 100,000 


These are a few samples of the kind of 
data which is presented for instant use, by 
carefully arranged tables and graphic charts 
in “Population and Its Distribution.” 


We can supply your organization with a 
handsomely bound copy of “Population and 
Its Distribution” at the price of $2.50. Just 
write your name and address in the margin 
below, tear out the page and mail it to us 
Or else write us a letter. Then after five 
days’ examination return the book at out 
expense or send us your check 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
New York: 244 Madison Avenue Cincinnati: First National Bank Building Boston: 80 Boylston Street 
Chicago: Lytton Building Detroit: Kresge Building London: Kingsway House, W. C 


, 


business to be in 


sympathy with the 
production or merchandising manager, as 
the case may be. Daily or weekly con- 
ferences between the two department 
heads are advocated, and in case of con- 
troversy the general manager should be 
the arbiter. 

“A general manager of a biscuit fac- 
tory is confronted, let us say, with the 
sales manager’s desire to have a certain 
biscuit placed in a tin instead of 
paper, sold at 20 cents instead of 15 
cents and given a better looking label. 
The factory 


box 


whereas the factory dare not dictate to 
the sales force what it must sell. On 
the other hand, the sales department 
must operate with knowledge of costs 
and other facts involved and share the 
responsibility—even the financial cost— 
when things are asked in the name of 
sales policy which from a_ production 
and general management point of view 
are abnormal and disruptive.” 

A few of the subjects enumerated in 
the book upon which a modern sales 
manager should be informed are the 


Several of these chapers have already 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT in ad- 
vance of publication of the book. On 
the whole the book will make a valuable 
addition to the sales department library. 
While it necessarily is somewhat ele- 
mentary for the more experienced sales 
executive, it nevertheless is well worth 
careful study. Mr. Frederick is admir- 
ably qualified by experience to write the 
book, and he has handled the sub- 
ject in a straight-from-the-shoulder, 
concrete way that is most refreshing in 

these days 
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NO, 'M GIVING ALL 
MY BUSINESS To 
JONES. HE HAS A 
BETTER LINE ! 


A .Cincin- 
nati sales 
manager 
——! whose com- 
pany manv- 
facturesa 
large variety 
of advertis- 
ing and of- 
fice special- 
ties declines 


the request 
developed if of his men 
the move is for a_ very 
made, and small case 
warns that that will hold 
unless it is one or two 
made the specialties 
sales will de- and which 
cline. After can be car- 
a discussion ried in the 
which comes coat pocket. 
to a dead- = - bide | know 
lock, the Da “ WHILE fe SURE: I'VE BEE what will 
general man- | ee ee 1F YoU KEEP kine STAY SOLD SAVING MY ORDER happen if I 
ager should INTO EVERY PRopuct / YP ONYOUR | on your Goods FOR You! I’M SOLD furnish that,” 
give the sales WE MAKE AND setc ( SALES TALK — 


AND YOU WiLL FIND 


SOLID ON YOUR says he. “The 


manager a — | LiNE! ~ men _ don’t 
oor r THAT Tde PRICE aa ; sc 
limited ¢xX- 1s RIGHT — - e 7 
perimental | the good- 
time to | | sized sample 
prove his | / | case, show- 
contention, | ; é ing our full 
overriding to |/qe says line. If I give 
that extent /}1AmMH them the lit- 
the produc- 3 tle case, they 
tion mana- will use that 
ger The x to introduce 
— Sng SALES hei ts 
PoOInt,; 2D MANUAL their pets 
other words, : among our 
is that until — products. 
the sales == = = They will 
manager’s —— = = = ———— neglect the 
judgment is SSS i BS SS things that 


shown to be 


generallyfaulty anduntrust- 


worthy, hisrecommenda- tions should 
have right ofway for atleast experi- 
mental purposes. At the same time 


the sales manager should be permitted 
to review the entire scope of produc- 
tion work frequently from the selling 
point of view. This would prevent 
such things as making enough stock of 
one kind to last twenty years simply 
“to fill in time.” The granting of some 
precedence of authority of the sales de- 
partment over production rests on the 
principle that the factory must make 
only what the sales department can sell; 


need of synchronizing making and sell- 
ing, how to lay out and build a complete 
sales organization, how to arrive at the 
right price and advanced geographical 
price equalization, how to measure the 
efficiency of a sales policy, the seven 
elements of successful distribution, ad- 
vantages of direct and indirect selling, 
creating mass demand, meeting compe- 
tition successfully, applying per capita 
measure to sales territory assignment, 
how to pick salesmen who will win, 
best methods of paying salesmen, use of 
prizes and bonus to stimulate sales, how 
to plan a scientific point system, etc., etc. 
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are harder to 
sell, but which we need to sell regu- 
larly in order to keep our plant going 
properly.” a 
A kitchen utensil company which has 
become famous for its successful work 
in selling from house to house offered 
its field representatives, prizes for the 
best accounts (not articles, mind you) of 
“How I Got a Hearing,” “Selling 
Through a Demonstration,” “Overcom- 
ing an Objection,” and “Closing a Hard 
Sale.” Of course, all of the good mate- 
rial received was published and circu- 
lated among the entire force of repre- 
sentatives. 
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Will You Profit by their Experience? 


HE AMERICAN RAILWAY EX- 

PRESS COMPANY is now using 
over 1100 Dictaphones in its various of- 
fices throughout the United States. In a 
month’s test made recently covering 18 
operators it was found that the average 
daily output was 1591 letters per day, at 


a cost for transcribing of a little less than 


3 2-3c per letter. 
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Whether your office is large or small, 
we are ready to give you a working dem- 
onstration of The Dictaphone on a def- 
inite basis of the increased output that 


means less cost per letter. 


™ DIZ TAPAVAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office and Foreign Countries 


‘‘ The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute ’’ 


The American Surety Company—D. H. Cook, 
Superintendent of Agencies, says: “Having 
installed The Dictaphone in many of our 
agencies throughout the United States, we 
are free to say that it has proved to be a 
great time saver, and now constitutes a help- 
ful feature of our organization.” 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
(Nickel Plate), Cleveland—C. A. Beck, Chief 


Clerk, says: “We are using about 100 Dicta- 


phones in various departments with mighty 
gratifying results.” 


The National Bank of Commerce, New York 
—William C. Henchy, Manager of the Credit 
Department, says: “We have 15 Dictaphones 
in use at present and they give entire satis- 
faction for the work for which they are used.” 


The American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, says: “We have 68 Dictaphones 
in use. The Dictaphone system has proved 
itself in our work to be greatly efficient, a 
time saver as well as a saver of expense.” 


Phone or write for convincing demonstration in your office, on your 
work. Branches in all principal cities—see your telephone book 


THE DICTAPHONE, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Branches Everywhere. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘ The Man at the Desk’’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “‘The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the 
Columbia Graphophone Company 
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The Sales Manager and the Printer’s Bill 
By Ed Shanks 


Mr. Shanks is an executive of the Dartnell Corporation. He was formerly connected with the 
sales and advertising departments of the American Multigraph Sales Company, The Conklin Pen 
Mfg. Company and the Addressograph Company. Prior to joining this organization he was in charge 
of the Service Department of the George Seton Thompson Company, where he had an unusual op- 


portunity to acquaint himself with the ins and outs of buying high grade printed matter. 


In this 


article he sketches some of his observations for the benefit of the sales manager, who more than any 
one is interested in the character of the printed matter which goes out over the company’s signature. 


was a strong believer in employing 

only the very best salesmen avail- 
able. “I don’t care what I pay a man 
so long as he can produce the business,” 
said he. Yet his advertising manager 
actually dreaded the first of the month, 
when he had to go to him to get the 
printing bills O. K’ed. The prices were 
always “out of reason.” 

There are times when cheap printing 
will suffice, just as there are times when 
a $25 a week salesman is justified, but 
speaking by and large, I believe that 
more money is wasted by printing bills 
being too low than too high. The cost 
of printing is not the figures you see on 
the bill, but the figures you see in the 
sales record at the end of the year. 

Anyone can buy cheap printing. All 
there is to it is getting a number of bids 
and then placing the order with the low- 
est bidder. But to buy economically the 
kind of printing that will be in keeping 
with the standards of the house sending 
it out, printing that will produce a maxi- 
mum in results per dollar spent, is an en- 
tirely different. proposition. 


] ONCE knew a sales manager who 


Lowest Bidder Often Guesser 


Looking at buying printing from a 
purely dollars and cents standpoint, it 
is said to be about a fifty-fifty chance as 
to whether the lowest bidder will actu- 
ally save money for the buyer. The rea- 
son given is that in a large percentage 
of the cases the lowest bidder omits 
some item in figuring the job, or makes 
too wild a guess on some particular op- 
eration in handling the job, or fails to 
anticipate some difficulty in the press 
run such as slip-sheeting, speed for run- 
ning press, failing to allow for “bleed” 
and being compelled to turn the job the 
opposite way on the sheet, thereby 
necessitating more paper stock, etc., or 
he figures on a paper stock that is 
“bulky,” although in actual weight on 
the scale it falls shy, or he figures on 
machine composition for certain head- 
ings, finding at the last minute he can- 
not get the type face to match and is 
compelled to set it by hand. 

A thousand and one things are there 
to be overlooked. Printers themselves 
admit that on those jobs which are 
placed with the lowest bidder, there its 
a big percentage of those low bidders 
who come to a realization, when it js 
too late, that the figures were too close, 
and the common tendency is to slight 
something to make it up. 

Printing estimates rarely mean much 
for the reason that there are any num- 


ber of ways in which the printer can, if 
he is inclined, skimp the job and cut 
down the actual cost showing on his 
cost sheet. For instance, take the mat- 
ter of how speedy the press operates. 
When the press runs on the slower 
speeds the ink lays better on the sheet 
and much better printing is possible. 
When it is speeded up, the quality of the 
press work is reduced proportionately. 
3y this speeding up process the press- 
work cost can be cut in two. This is an 
example of one place out of a thousand 
where the printer skimps occasionally to 
make the job pay him a profit. 

There are a few unscrupulous buyers 
of printing who buy their printing a lit- 
tle cheaper by preying upon the mis- 
takes of printers. They shop around un- 
til they strike upon some one who pre- 
sents a very low bid and then get the 
bidder to accept the order before he 
has had an opportunity to find out a 
mistake was made. These fellows al- 
ways see that there is an unconditional 
acceptance of the order, so the printer 
cannot back down on his price. The av- 
erage sales manager may be surprised 
to know that there are many buyers of 
printing in this-class. They are hired 
purely for the purpose of saving money 
for the house, and all the house thinks to 
ask is, “How much did we save on 
printing this month?” How it is done 
does not interest them. 


Printer’s Profit Protects You 


To begin with, the printer has got to 
make a profit. Every buyer of print- 
ing should insist upon this for his own 
interest. If you get a low price on 
printing and the printer skimps the job 
in order to make a fair profit, who is the 
loser? If vou do not make sure the 
printer will make a profit, you are not 
protecting yourself. 

Estimates from printers vary. Buyers 
of printing are not surprised to find, 
upon getting quotations together, the 
top bidder as high as $600 and the low 
one $275, or a like difference. But an 
analysis of the quotations will show that 
cost and quality are more than second 
cousins. They are chums. Cost varies 
with quality. Quality varies with cost. 

A good printer can help you build 
sales by supplying you with the kind of 
advertising that is in keeping with the 
reputation of your house. The recipi- 
ents of printed matter are impressed 
with its lack of quality, just as they are 
impressed with shabbily dressed sales- 
men. A good printer can interpret the 
requirements for printing in your busi- 
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ness and give you representative print- 
ing that will fit in with your advertising 
and ‘sales work. If it fits in your work, 
it will help build sales. If it is not the 
standard of work that harmonizts with 
the balance of your work, it probably is 
doing as much harm as good. 

In illustrating the fact that the buyer 
gets what he pays for, printers are some- 
times likened to the chef in a cheap res- 
taurant and the ten thousand dollar chef 
in a big New York hotel. The same raw 
foodstuffs turned over to each of them 
would develop two extremely different 
meals, both in taste and appearance. 


How Cheap, or What Will It Do? 


In criticizing printing the first ques- 
tion to ask is, “What will it accomplish 
for us?” If the printing is not of such 
a character as to bring the desired re- 
turns, then it is not worth anything, re- 
gardless of the cost. “What will the 
material this printer will deliver add to 
the prestige of the house? What will it 
add to the reputation of the product? 
Will it be dressed so that it fits into the 
selling plan?” These are the vital ques 
tions. Cost is a secondary consideration. 
Even where there is a definite appropri- 
ation that cannot be exceeded, these 
questions will remain the important is- 
sue. In other words, never should it be 
a case of how cheap can it be done, but 
always a matter of what it will do. 

A company making a specialty of con- 
ducting the sale of high grade subdivi- 
sions all over the country, several years 
ago set out to locate a printer who 
makes it his business to know his cus- 
tomer’s proposition and in turn pro- 
duces the kind of printing the customer 
should have. The printer was not hard 
to find, and the results of their method 
proved it to be a money-making plan 
over a period of years. Ina recent trans- 
action involving an amount of money 
up in the hundreds of thousands they 
were able to entirely sell out the several 
hundred lots on a subdivision in a popu- 
lar city of Indiana, within a month’s 
time. For four years a local concern 
had been making efforts to dispose of 
the property and succeeded in selling 
only a few lots. The company which 
finally put the sale through in such a 
short time attributed their success al- 
most entirely to the character of the 
printing which they turn out, and hold 
that the other company did not appreci- 
ate the value of getting out advertising 
in keeping with the standard of the 
product offered for sale. The president 
of the company also advocates that a 
printer should be selected and then al- 
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The Customer Who is Easiest to Sel 

is the customer who knows what he wants : 
before he gets in the store. He buys quality. He pays The farm Journal i 
promptly. He is a steady buyer. He is a good farmer, i 
making more money now than ever before. He knows what T= 
is going on outside his own township— he is the sort that 
reads The Farm Journal because it keeps him posted on the 
big things of farming. 

or 


There are 100 to 500 such men right near every 
good store in America, and The Farm Journal has from 50 to 
500 subscribers within trading distance of every such store! 


February 1920 


Extend your sales efforts, fortify your men on the road 
with a strong consistent campaign in The Farm Journal. 


The farm journal 


The paper that moves the most goods 
because read by the most farm people 


* CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Building Washington Square 18 East 40th Street 
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lowed an opportunity to contribute his 
share in influencing sales. 


What Is Good Economy? 


There are many concerns in a posi- 
tion similar to a Toledo manufacturer 
of national reputation, having a definite 
appropriation’ for the year which must 
be divided into the many”forms of ad- 
vertising used. The advertising depart- 
ment is held accountable for results, not 
as to how cheap they can buy advertis- 
ing but as to how well they can conduct 
sales building work through the printed 
word. The appropriation is spent with 
a definite view toward that end. Price 
is considered because the appropriation 
is a boundary line. Many times the ad- 
vertising manager is able to figure out 
approximately what will be spent for 
individual pieces of printing, and he is 
in position to put it up to the printer as 
to what is the best thing that can be 
produced for the given amount of money. 

Others decide what is wanted and call 
in three printers, perhaps, the class of 
printers depending upon the character 
of the job. Quotations are secured, but 
the job is not always placed with the 
lowest bidder. The Toledo concern 
mentioned knows that business build- 
ing ideas injected into the printing will 
bring better results, therefore they are 
willing to pay for such work. Results 
are what they are paying for, not cheap 
printing. 

In buying printing, it must be remem- 


bered that some time your folder, your 
catalog, your printing, is placed along- 
side of that of your competitor in the 
hands of prospective buyers. That is 
where the final test comes. That is 
where it is decided whether you are 
the winner or the loser in the long run 
by your method of buying printing. 


Printing Conveys House Reputation 


Very often the only way prospects 
have to judge your institution is by the 
printing which represents you. He 
never has met the officials of your house. 
He never has been through your plant. 
He has no means of judging the good in- 


“tentions behind your house and the rep- 


utation that has been built up through 
the years, excepting through the printed 
matter you place in his hands. Who is 
the loser—you or your competitor— 
when your printed matter speaks? 

A large hardware manufacturer di- 
vides printers into four classes. In one 
class is the well equipped plants having 
highly organized personal equations 
with whom good work can be entrusted. 
Another group is made up of printers 
who can deliver large editions promptly. 
Still another is made up of shops work- 
ing from plates furnished and doing no 
creative work. In the fourth group are 
printers desirous of taking the jobs occa- 
sionally for fill-in during slack times. 

The newer way of buying printing is 
to literally hire your printer, as you 
would select an assistant. Put him on 


the payroll. Let the advertising man- 
ager select a printer who is in sympa- 
thy with your work and who can fully 
comprehend your business—one having 
willing co-operation for sale. Then pay 
him a fair price to compensate him for 
his ideas and experience. This seems 
to be the newer and! more successful 
method used by concerns where results 
are watched closely. 


Selecting Your Printer 


Selecting the right printer may not be 
an easy matter, but once you do it and 


“place him on your payroll as suggested, 


the production of printed matter will be 
more satisfactory, both from the stand- 
point of results and actual mechanical 
production. The experience of those who 
have tried it is that it will be more ‘eco- 
nomical in the long run also. 

Bear in mind that a twenty dollar a 
week advertising man cannot be ex- 
pected to be as good as a seventy-five 
dollar a week man. Exactly the same 
thing is true in buying your printing. 
Some printers pay considerably more 
than the scale for good compositors, for 
instance, because they wish to be 
equipped to give better type arrange- 
ment. A compositor whose salary is 
sixty dollars a week puts more brains 
into his work than a thirty-five dollar 
a week man. Other printers will not 
pay more than the scale and prefer to 
let men go rather than offer increases. 


Convincing the Consumer— 


Without Argument 


advertising medium. 

think you know something you don’t. 
Universal Industrial Motion Pictures distributed through the theatres of the United 
States by an arrangement made with the Motion Picture Exhibitors of America, Inc., 
constitute a force in business more powerful than the printing press. Their develop- 
ment in the past two years, and the results we have obtained for big national advertisers 
are but a promise of what we can do for you. 


Space permits mention of a few of my clients only. Read the list. Do you imagine 


SK yourself what you know about the Industrial Motion Picture as a selling and 
If your information is more than three months old—you 


these great concerns are merely playing with pictures? 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. International Silver Co. 

The White Co. (auto trucks) Durham Hosiery Co. 

International Corr. School American Multigraph Sales Co. 

Warner-Patterson Co. Lowney’s Chocolates 

and more than 60 others 

Because the motion picture is the most adaptable medium known; because it can be 
made to visualize ideas; create impressions that convince without argument; get con- 
centrated, undivided attention from the consumers of your product for 16 minutes or 
more as against a minute or two given to your printed advertisement—you need to 
know all about Universal Motion Picture Production and Distribution. 


No set plan. We’ll make one especially for you—without obli- 
gation. Only a small part of your appropriation will start you. 


“ You're going to have a picture some day.” 


UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carl Laemmle, President 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories: Universal City, Cal.; Fort Lee, N. J 
New York 


Plan Division: 1600 Broadway . - - ‘ 
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The Tail Wags the Dog 


AR away along the roadside 1s a dilapidated sign—its message effaced. 
In the window of a broken-down retail store is a splendid trade- 

mark, fly-specked and surrounded by junk. 

On the counter is a once beautiful display case, now used for an 

alien product. 


Is any one of these yours? 
mission. 


Mere details—yet with a distinct 
dog. 


Details such as these wag the institution—the tail wags the 


Send for our circular. 


Bert L. White Company 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215-1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


EDEXCO Devices for 
Graphic Records 


Glass Head Map Pins 

Numbered Colored Map 
Pins 

Celluloid Flags 

Colored Pins to Write On 

Beads to Use with Pins 

Books on Graphics 

Map Cord 

Map Rings 

Waterproof Ink 

Crayons 

Gummed Paper Symbols 

Map and Pin Cabinets 

Swinging Leaf Display 
Fixtures for Maps, etc. 

Codrdinate Paper in 
Large Sheets 

Curve Cards 

Chart Outfits 

Millimeter Paper 

Year-by-Days Paper 

Bargraph Paper 

Logarithmic Paper 

Semi-Logarithmic Paper 

Sales Maps 

U. S. Maps 

County Maps 

Export Maps 

Edexco Special Map 
Mount 


EDEXCO 

Mechanical Graphs 
Remindograph 
Mechanical Bar-chart 
Composite Bar-chart 
Special Control Boards 
Salesmen’s Charts 
Stock Keeping Charts 
Production or Sales 

Charts 
Rivalry Charts 


RECORDS 


ital Facts 


« 
that would require hours of “digging” to discover trom 
the sheets of a typewritten statement can be grasped 


At a Glance 


when submitted in the graphic form of charts, curves 
or maps. 


Besides, when facts are shown in graphic form, there is not only 
a great saving in the reader’s time, but an infinite advantage in the 
lessened danger of misinterpretation. 


EDEXCO Devices for Graphic Records 


include all the materials necessary for the proper presentation of sales or 
production data in clear, accurate, easily-read pictures of your business. 


Read the list in the box at the left. Write 
us about any items in which you are interested. 


EDEXCO GLASS HEAD MAP PINS WILL NOT PEEL OR CHIP 


Solid glass heads. Steel points. Stay where you put 
them. 2 sizes—16 colors. Color runs all the way through. 


Sales Maps Plotting Papers Map Mount 
Entire U. S. or separate for charts to show sales, EDEXCO special corkboard for 
states or by counties costs, profits, production wall maps. Any size—any 
onvenient sizes ind other vital statistics width. State size and ask price. 


Send $1.00 Today for Our Big Trial Outfit 


containing 100 map pins 
cards, EDEXCO may 
sheet No. 4 l 


S 


and other map marking devices, sales map, charting papers, curve 
») mount, 2 catalogs—Graphic Supplies and Mechanical Graphs—Service 
and special Instruction Sheet on Starting and Keeping Graphic Records 


Catalog alone sent free. Please say which one. 


Educational Exhibition Company 


234 Custom House Street 


Providence, R. I. 


DISCOUNT 
&; CLOSING 
DATES 


COMPARING 


OUTPUT & 
CAPICITY 
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EDEXCO Mechanical Graphs 


are new and simple types of con- 
trol boards that make it easy for 
the executive to picture quotas 
and results in large or small busi- 
nesses. A few minutes a day make 
all necessary changes. 


The Remindograph Ss 
will chart any business problem— 
Selling, Manufacturing, Adminis- 


trative—yet it is so simple that 
any clerk can run it. 


Mechanical Bar Chart 


Bars are movable ribbons, regulated day-by-day 

to show sales as compared to quota, relative 

standing of men or other comparisons. 
Composite Bar Chart 

has movable, overlapping ribbons of three or 

more colors for showing several related items for 

quick comparison. 


Mechanical Graphs catalog printed 


in 4 colors sent Free on request 


Educational Exhibition Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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* PERCENT OF QUOTAS 


234 Custom House Street 
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LKHART eB Faye tte | Wauseon 
lvarvee BEND | “'SHawawa bh 
Note:—DISTANCES between towns are indicated by figures 
4 4 : T havi lation of 25,000 indicated h caps |. e. 
Showing Partial Reduced Section iC i aieangana seinen 
s ss Towns having population of 5,000 or over are indicated by oaps |. e. 
DOWAGIAC. 

of Michigan Map Towns having population of less than 5,000 are indicated by small letters 


Il. e. Paw Paw. 
Main lines of railroads are shown heavy, thus————— 
Interurban trolleys are shown by broken lines, thus———— — — 
Suggestion to Travelers: Enlarge with ink the circles showing the location of towns 
to be covered: the most available route will immediately be seen. 


‘The Salesmanager’s Atlas’ 


‘‘Designed exclusively for the use of Salesmanagers.’’ 


The maps are in black and white only —no eye-confusing colors. 
It eliminates immaterial details, such as creeks, rivers and mountains. 


The maps show steam railroads and inter-urban trolleys, all junction points, 
also distances between all worth-while towns. 


The towns are classified from the standpoint of the Salesmanager, whether 
industrial, agricultural, university, or mining. 


The leading industries, also best commercial hotels and rates, are given for 
each city. 


The Blum Atlas is indispensable for routing salesmen, 
sub dividing territory, checking expenses, or getting 
a birds-eye view of sales results. 


Price Complete $20.00 


Further Particulars on Request 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


7 West 29th Street New York City 


Purchase a pocket edition of our individual State Maps from your local stationer. 
Price 25c each. 


My Ideas on the National Association Question 
By Bentley P. Neff 


Vice-President, F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth; Former President, International Sales Managers 
Association; Former Vice-President, World’s Salesmanship Congress 


It is now nearly a year ago since SALES MANAGEMENT first proposed a National Association of 
Sales Managers. The editorial provoked a deluge of opinions—some were violently opposed, but the 
majority favored it. In November we pointed out the difficulty in bringing about a federation of local 
clubs, because past experience has demonstrated that the local organization seldom gets enough tangi- 
ble benefit from membership in a national association to warrant the cost of membership. In this 
article Mr. Neff outlines briefly a form of organization which overcomes that obstacie, and at the same 
time would provide for a national interchange of sales experience. Won’t you read over his article, 
as well as the letters of other prominent sales managers supporting it, and tell us what you think? 


OW can a National Association of each month six or eight papers on sub-_ tion, and also in the World’s Salesman- 
H Sales Managers be formed and _ jects of vital interest to all sales man- ship Congress. He is now willing to 
how can‘the best results be de- agers from the most brilliant contrib- step back and let someone else take the 
veloped? Conventions are becoming too utors of the country. initiative in any new movement that may 


numerous, and the attendance under any The above is just a suggestion. The come up, but would like to see a dis- 
circumstance too limited to be really writer was interested in the organization cussion from other sales managers of 
representative. It would seem that in of the National Sales Managers’ Associa- the country as to whether there is any 


the case of the sales managers in par- a mans 
ticular there ought to be some other way on Bite | T INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
of holding the association together, of ss | most easily cultivated market inUS. 
building up a large membership and of eS 
organizing a clearing house for ideas 


without resorting to the convention 


. ‘ * 
— 14th retail U.S 
This may seem rather visionary, but re Cl In e ® 


nevertheless we believe there is a thought 
involved worthy of careful consideration. 


If the sales managers of the United ORE retail business is done in Indian- 
States could — some — to apolis each year than in Cincinnati, 
serve as an Official organ, and utilize it . 
as a clearing house for the gathering Milwaukee, Newark, New Orleans, Wash- 
prin Na aaa : knowledge - “ne ington, Minneapolis, Jersey City or Kansas 
methods, etc., elieve it in itself wou ° a - c 
form the nucleus around which the or- City—all larger in actual city population. 
ganization could be formed. Such a Though twenty-first in population, Indian- 
magazine, under the management of an in tof hi ‘ 7 
executive committee, thoroughly in ac- apolis is fourteenth in America in volume 
pi So a = ee = — of retail business, according to latest sta- 
splendid work in gathering sales data, dite 
articles on salesmanship, sales methods, tistics of A. A. of A.A. 
etc., and in giving this knowledge to ; 
every sales manager of the country. The densely populated Indianapolis 
Sales managers are, as a rule, liable to Radi . 4 " 
become individualistic in their work, and adius, closely linked to the city by a net 
our experience has been in the past that work of interurbans and railroads, makes 
it has been difficult and in some cases . : . } 
impossible to get some of the best sales Indianapolis So important as a retail Conter. 
managers of the country to attend a A million and a half people live within 


convention or even to join a sales man- 
agers’ association. At the same time, it 
is my opinion that these men would be 
glad to write an article on any subject 
relative to salesmanship that might be 
requested of them. No man in this day 
and age would be so commercial and 
selfish as to refrain from contributing 


shopping distance of the retail district. 


“IT will not take your time further 
to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the most commendable 
way in which your report has 


: been made. the inf ati 
somethin h enere relf: is , WE yp erin tepeanay 
ing to the general welfare of his given will be held strictly confi- 
profession. ‘ dential.” 
The sales managers of America are —Sentence from four-page 
playing a very important part in the Pera Mena: 
commercial transactions of this country, is iat , 
and have a material influence on trade eee eae ae 
both at home and abroad. The National 
Sales Managers’ Association did splen- 
did work while it was in existence, and | 
the World’s Salesmanship Congress yl FRANK T. CARROLL eee 
through its conventions and magazines Tribune Building SRS SIN First National Bank Building 
did much to advance the profession of 
salesmanship. 
Th The News six days a week publishes practically as much 
e matter should not be allowed to advertising as all other Indianapolis papers combined in- 
drop. Can we not get some medium that cluding Sunday papers. It has been doing this for 50 years. 


will be steady, reliable and will carry | 


virtue in forming a sales managers’ asso- 
Ciation, and what suggestions they have 
to offer as to how it could be accom- 
plished. 

I am a great believer in co-operation. 
I get a great deal of inspiration from 
mingling with men, and exchanging ideas 
on subjects that are of interest, and am 
glad to number among my acquaintances 
several of the best sales managers of the 
United States. I know that I am greatly 
indebted to them for suggestions, inspi- 
rations and advice. 

Looking at the proposition in a broad 
way, this effect that has been produced 
in me can certainly be produced in others, 
and if carried on in a systematic way 
will do much to uplift the question of 
salesmanship and sales management. 

Our function in life, it seems to me, 
is to help each other and to increase the 
standards of trade, of living and of gov- 
ernment. How can this be done except- 
ing through co-operation, and cannot co- 
operation become most effective through 
organization and association by groups 
of kindred activities? 

It makes no difference how far one 
may have progressed in his profession; 
there is always something to be learned. 
Individualism and self-sufficiency are but 
synonymous with 
cadence. 


selfishness and de- 


Would Pattern Organiza- 
tion After Advertisers 
Association 
By H, J. Winsten 


Sales Advertising Manager, H 
Cleveland 

N the first place, I believe that there 

is not only room but necessity for 
some organization in this 
takes into account the work of 
manager, or better still, the 
department of institutions doing 


Black Company, 


country 
which 
the sales 
sales 
a national business. 

I think that an organization similar 
to the Association of National Adver- 
tisers could be brought about with most 
beneficial results to the subscribers. Let 
the membership be limited first to insti- 
tutions that are doing a that 
within the interstate 
commerce. Let the membership be com- 
prised of such institutions rather than 
individuals. Let the manager of the 
sales department, however, of such in- 
stitutions, be the representative who is 
the active member of such an organiza- 
tion. His membership, just as in the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
lasting as long as his connection with 
the company in that particular capacity. 
Let the fee for such 
either $100 or $200. 
the highest 
tary. 


business 


comes range of 


membership be 
Choose the man of 
type of efficiency as secre- 
Personally I would prefer that it 
be a man such as the head of The Dart- 
nell Corporation. 

If Mr. Neff, who has done such good 
work in the past, will call for a meeting 
of a number of sales managers and pre- 
sent the idea of a sales organization for 
the protection of the distribution inter- 
ests of various companies who do busi- 
ness throughout the United States, | 
am sure that there will be a good at- 


s 


tendance. The right character of an 
organization along the lines of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers could 
work to great advantage along co-opera- 
tive lines, not merely in legislative work, 
but in constructive selling principles. 

Every institution of importance in this 
country that sells beyond the confines 
of its own state should be interested in 
an organization of this character. I am 
not interested in any organization com- 
prised merely of sales managers who 
are interested in making themselves 
known to the world as sales experts or 
authorities on distribution; but I am ip- 
terested in any organization that - will 
protect and foster the best principles of 
selling and distribution. 


Favors Mr. Ne‘f’s Plan as 
a Starting Point 
By Martin L. Pierce 


Merchandising Manager, The Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., Canton 


HILE we are 
ket, it is the 


on a seller’s mar- 
best time in the 

world to get our houses set in 
order and adjust ourselves for the time 
when it will be necessary to put on high 
pressure and drive as has been done 
in former periods. Looking to that end 
I know of nothing that would be of 
more interest to various selling organiza- 
tions than an association such as out- 
lined in Mr. Neff’s suggested program. 
[ believe this would be the beginning of 
a definite organization that could be 
worked out as necessity and opportunity 
suggest themselves. 


Believes Something Should 
Be Started Soon 
By J. B. Wright 


Earl & Wilson, Troy, N. Y. 
T is very true that some of the most 
successful sales managers operate 
along individual lines, and they have 

no desire to pass along their stuff at a 

conference or a 


Director of Sales, 


meeting to 
else, but I do believe it could be ar 
ranged to have a clearing house for 
sales managers, where they could get in- 
formation and later on it could be printed 
in booklet form and be distributed to the 


someone 


members of the association, etc., etc. 
Your magazine, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
could handle the situation very nicely. 


It would need some enlarging, and a 
large number of sales managers would 
have to be sold on the proposition. It 
is my opinion that a proposition of this 
kind could be handled as follows 

A circular letter could be sent ad- 
dressed to the sales managers of every 
live organization in the United States, 
with details concerning the 
purpose and the idea back of the asso- 
ciation. Each member should be al- 
lowed the privilege of asking at least 
four to six questions yearly concerning 


complete 


sales problems, and it should be oper- 
ated on the basis of “if I help others, 
they will help me.” All questions that 
come in should be submitted to other 
sales managers for their opinions. Only a 
small percentage would answer, but you 
certainly should be able to receive suffi- 
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cient number of answers to make it 
worth while. 

A charge should be made on yearly 
basis for the privilege of belonging to 
this association and it is my opinion 
that a nominal charge should be made 
in addition to concerns who ask that 
certain problems be answered for them. 
There would be considerable detail work 
necessary to secure this information, 
and a small charge, if properly explained, 
would be fair. 

The past year of prosperity has done 
considerable harm, without a doubt, in 
certain sales organizations. It has been 
so easy to sell merchandise that sales- 
men have forgotten some of the finest 
points of their work, and they have 
merely become order takers. There isn’t 
any doubt that a special drive on the 
part of the sales managers’ organiza- 
tion to point out the various weaknesses, 
that are apt to crop up on account of 
present market conditions, would bring 
about a strong foundation for some sales 
forces. 

Your recent bulletin which referred 
to this particular item was very con- 
structive indeed, but one bulletin of this 
nature, sent to a salesman, will not ac- 
complish the desired result. It will-be 
forgotten in a very short time, and the 
salesmen will slip back where they were. 
As I see it, there is only one way to 
keep salesmen up to the top notch, and 
that is to always keep them supplied 
with some merchandise or some item that 
is not easily sold, and that there is no 
great demand for and which requires 
high pressure salesmanship to put over. 
I should estimate that 80 per cent of all 
salesmen operate along the j 
least resistance and 


lines of 
whatever brings 
easy business they push, and in many 
cases this works a hardship upon the 
house in oversales, poor service, etc., etc. 

Every sales manager who is selling a 
product that is in big demand by the 
buyers, should consider this question, 
and consider it very carefully. Other 
wise, when the change comes, and, of 
course, we do not know when that will 
be, they will have many salesmen who 
will be discouraged, and who will be 
easy prey for disappointment and failure. 

We have been watching this situation 
very carefully in our business, and it 
will be our policy to do everything 
that we possibly can to so direct our 
sales force so that their sales efficiency 
will keep up to par. Here is another 
side of the question: 

Many salesmen have passed up a lot 
of prospective accounts simply because 
of existing conditions and we contend 
it is just as important to keep the hous 
sold to prospective accounts now as it 
ever was, even though in some cases we 
are unable to open accounts due to 
shortage of merchandise. The time will 
come when we will want to sell these 
prospects, and we will have 
merchandise to handle their business, 
and the better picture they have of the 
house and the more they know regard- 
ing the product and the closer they are 
followed up and sold on the house, the 
easier it will be for us to get them when 
we want them. 


sufficient 


T’S pretty soft to step into a market like Baltimore and have a complete trade analy- 
sis of that market, as far as it affects your kind of goods, handed to you on a silver platter 
At least that’s the view of it taken by manufacturers, agencies and distributors who have 
written in expressing similar opinions of this very effective work of the Merchandisin 
ment of The Baltimore NEWS. 


While not literally on “a_ silver platter’ when 


g Depart 


Brushes, the most recently completed of the grout 


you consider the saving in time, money and effort In compiling the information contained in this re 
to the manufacturer who would otherwise have to port, 120 retail dealers and wholesalers were in- 
obtain this information at his own expense, it terviewed. Possible outlets for this class of goods 
amounts to the same thing. number 33 department stores, 342 retail drug stores 

18 sporting goods stores, 195 retail hardware stores 


Reports previously announced cover Chewing 
Gums, Talcum Powders, Jams and Jellies, Table While it would be impossible to give you the 
Syrups, Stationery Supplies (Fountain Pens, Pen- various tables and percentages with ) 
cils, Inks, Pastes and Mucilage), Laxatives and port abounds, it is interesting to note that safety 


Cathartics, Candies, Soft Drinks (in bottles) razors—the line in which there is the most a 


What makes them more valuable, however, than 


tising—has by far the most nearly perfect distribu 


tion and the largest volume of sales keenest 
any report on a single product could possibly be he ' 
sige ; Me competition betwen the leaders, w at 1 
is that they cover ALL the brands of a particular oa: ond & wile deen Renita: Sun ' 
, . : ers, % ’ de difference both in di 1tior d 
kind of product found on sale in Baltimore at the acer tae ina ; 
shin of Ueveatinitinas in sales between the unadvertised art d those 
a ; which have been well and extensively advertised 


For instance, if you were interested in Smith’s 
Chewing Gum or Brown’s Liver Pills you would 
get not only a complete trade report on these in- 
dividual items but their relative standing, distribu- 
tion, sale, etc., as compared with every other arti 
cle of the same kind on sale in Baltimore, some of 
these reports running up into nearly 200 pages and 
making a book three-quarters of an inch thick! 


over a period of years 


and sale? which razor? \ 


the percentages? in neigh 
town stores? Which are 
questions that the repor 


Let us glance for a minute into the report on 
Razors, Safety Razors, Strops, Auto-Strops and FOR GOOD MEASURE! 


lf you are a manufacturer, distributor or agent for any of the goods in this line 


u to feel that you are at liberty to write us for a copy of this report—or any 


others completed up to this time, for that matte» This information is obtaine 
TO BE USED by those ntemplating entering or enlarging their activities 


Baltimore market h yeneral verdict seems to be that it abundant fills 


THE BALTIMORE N 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


Pikinck it Legg 


Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
Tribune Bldg. 
New York 


Which safety razor has the largest distributi 


vhich strop? which auto- 
amtic strop? which brand of brushes? What ar‘ 


borhood stores? in dow! 
the best sellers ?—are 


t will answer fully at 


authoritatively for you, throwing in the individual 
reports of every retailer and wholesaler interviewed 


EWS 


J. E. LUTZ 
Western Representative 
First Nat. Bank Bldg 


Ct 1cago 


] 


Wisconsin 
Daily League 


This amount of bonds was sold for the 
Milwaukee 
through the Wisconsin Newspapers at 
the ridiculously low cost of 2%. 

30 newspapers comprising this 
were used almost to a unit, to 
reach these prosperous buyers. 

Ask for descriptive letter regarding sale. 

Our one-order and one-payment plan makes it 
simple to blanket Wisconsin with the local 
newspapers. 


The 
league 


500,000 
Consumers 


$2,850,000 


Electric Railway Company 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 
Wisconsin Daily League 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
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cil Card 


What impression will it 
make in the mind of the 
man who receives it? He 
will judge you and your 
business by the quality and 
general character of your 
card. If it isa 


WIGGINS Peerless 


Patented Book-Form Card 


be assured that the right im- 
pression has been created. The 
door is open—the rest is up 
to you. 

Wiggins cards used the country over 
because of the skill and care exer- 
cised in engraving a Wiggins plate. 
The convenient leather holder keeps 


the cards neat and clean 
Ask for a tab of specimens. Tear 3 
one off—note the clean sharp edge 
and general excellence Every 
card pre 
tected by The 
— tissue Jno. B. Wiggins 
oe Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers 
Piate Makers 


Die Embossers 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 
122 S. Michigan Ave 

CHICAGO 


\ Send 25 cents for one year’s subscription to 
SELLING AlO—with 72 business-winning 

\ plans for stimulating sales, following-up—to 
\ aid salesmen, help dealers, get mail order 


*.\\ results, collect—ideas for letters, house 


organs, bulletins, enclosures, postcards. 


eae Proofs of new advertising cuts free! 
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Suggests Calling Confer- 
ence of Sales Managers 
By R. K. Russell 


Sales Manager, Duplicator Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago. 


FTER reading over Mr. Neff’s 

recommendations for a National 

Sales Managers’ Association, I 
think that his suggestions are very eff- 
ciently taken care of right now by The 
Dartnell Corporation and your valued 
publication, SALES MANAGEMENT. 

I realize the difficulty of starting. an 
organization where interests in detail are 
not very much in common. Most sales 
managers are interested in their own, 
individual problems, and where there are 
trade organizations, such as we have in 
the office appliance field, where the sales 
executives of all office appliance manu- 
facturers have something in common and 
get together occasionally, there is won- 
derful interest and a great deal of bene- 
fit derived. It would be very difficult to 
get men like this interested in a national 
association of sales managers where 
everything in general would be discussed 
and nothing in particular about their 
own problems. 

However, there is another argument 
that can be advanced to the effect that 
the principles of all sales managers’ 
problems are identical. There is need 
for a national association, and I believe 
the only way to start the ball a-rolling 
is to have someone like yourself extend 
invitations to probably fifteen, twenty- 
five or fifty of the leading sales man- 
agers of the country who really repre- 
sent big and nationally known interests 
to meet at some central point to discuss 
the matter. I believe this is about the 
only way in which you can get something 
started. It is a tremendous task, but 
well worth trying. 

If some of the principles of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers were 
taken and applied to the nucleus of a 
national sales managers’ association, I 
believe some good work could be done; 
but I doubt whether the big sum of 
$200 a year could be drawn for dues from 
any member. 


[ have spent fifteen years as a member, 


of a great many national associations, 
and have conducted numerous conven- 
tions of all kinds, and it has been my 
experience that the success of any such 
effort is due entirely to the enthusiastic 
work of a few hustling, well known 
leaders. You can’t get interest and ac- 
tion in anything in life unless you have 
the hobnails themselves in your shoes 
and dig, dig, dig. No matter what idea 
or plan is devolved, it always takes sales 
manship to put it over. 


“To say that the writer finds SALkEs 
MANAGEMENT helpful is putting it mildly 
—it is the best magazine that I know of 
dealing with the subject of sales man- 
agement practice, and each copy is read 
very carefully and passed along to others 
in our organization to whom it is a 
benefit.”—C. B. Harlow, Sales Manager, 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
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Organization to be Effec- 
tive Should be Powerful 


By Elliot Reid 


Sales Manager, Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
New York. 


HAVE read carefully the plan for 

the organization of sales managers 

as submitted by Mr. Neff, but I 
must confess that I do not clearly under- 
stand the suggestion. The only point 
that I seem to get is Mr. Neff’s idea of 
having a magazine as an official organ 
of some sort of an association which 
he does not describe. 

Personally I am not enthusiastic over 
an official magazine. I know of but few 
clubs or associations that have been 
successful in the publishing business and 
we already have several good magazines 
for the sales manager, the most im- 
portant of which is SALES MANAGEMENT. 
I do not see the need for another pub- 
lication along these lines. 

My own views are that there is prob- 
ably no other individual in business to- 
day who could get more direct benefit 
out of an effective organization that the 
sales manager and I see no reason why 
a national organization of sales man- 
agers could not be formed. 

It has been my observation that or- 
ganizations (clubs and_ associations) 
have been successful only when suffi- 
cient funds have been raised to enable 
such organizations to maintain one or 
more offices under the direction of a 
competent paid secretary. 

One of the most successful organiza- 
tions I know of is that of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, which is 
laid out along the lines mentioned above 
and I should think that the sales man- 
agers of the country could well pattern 
a national organization after that of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 

I agree with Mr. Neff in his ideas on 
conventions. On the other hand there 
are a few conventions which are business- 
like and I do not see why the National 
Association of Sales Managers could not 
hold an annual convention and get down 
to business in such a way as to make it 
profitable for those who attend. The 
average convention is a failure because 
those who attend are not there for busi- 
ness. 

If I were to exercise my imagination I 
could very well picture an extremely 
powerful sales managers’ organization 
formed along the lines of a combination 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Association of National Advertisers’ 
plans. 

I am quite sure that a great majority 
of sales managers would subscribe heart- 
ily to any proposal which had in view 
the establishment of an effective national 
organization. 


“Our subscription to Sates MANAGE- 
MENT is one of our most valuable assets 
and we appreciate the information that we 
receive through each copy which seems 
to be an improvement over each former 
issue.” G, A. Frederick, Gen. Sales Mgr., 
G. E. Bursley & Co. 
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It is a curious paradox that 


Have You a 
Sales Policy 
That You Can 
Put in writing? 


concerns which do the most 
talking about their sales poli- 
cies usually are the most un 
certain as to what they really 
are. Too often they exist only in the minds of 
one or two officials. They change according to which 
side of the bed that particular executive got up on that 
particular morning. There is one set of policies for 
the fellow who plays poker with the Boss and another 
for the fellow who doesn’t. Now, we will admit that 
this way of doing business is at times convenient. 
But it harks back to the old bazaar days when the sell- 
ing price was the most you could get and God help 
the buyer who was fool enough to pay the quoted 
price. Business men have learned that it is better 
business to have one price for all, and mark the price 
plainly on the ticket. So it is not unnatural that con- 
cerns like the National X-Ray Reflector Company, 
should apply the same principle to their sales policy, 
have one policy for all, and print the policy plainly ma 
booklet so that all who buy X-Ray Reflectors can see the 
same thing at the same time. Perhaps you already do 
this. Perhaps you have a book of “Sales Policies that 
Govern our Dealings with the Trade.” If so, then this 
paragraph will serve no useful purpose in your case. 
But if you have the policies, but have not as yet re- 
duced them to pamphlet form, we urgently suggest 
your doing so. Spread your business ideals out where 
your department heads, your salesmen, your cus 
tomers and your customers’ customers can read them. 
\nd don’t stop with putting them in booklet form; 
print them in the newspapers and the magazines so 
that all who read may know what sort of a business 
establishment you really conduct. 


K 


It has been truly said that 
The Factory as a : 
Recruiting Ground 
For Salesmen 


there are but two motives that 
make men work: (1) Fear 

of punishment; (2) Hope of 
With the passing of the bread line, the first 
reason is a dead issue. 


reward. 
Hope of reward then stands 
out as the big outstanding reason why men work. 
They no longer fear to lose their jobs. Therefore, it 
strikes us as being good business to meet the present 
disinclination to work by varying the reward. There 
are several ways of doing this, but one especially good 
way is to hold out the assurance of promotion into 
the sales department of factory workers who show 
ability. It is a mistake to think that because a man 
is working at a bench he is good for nothing else. On 
the contrary many of the top-notch salesmen, especi- 
ally in lines requiring technical knowledge, are gradu- 
ates of the factory bench. Take the sales organization 


EDITORIAL 


of the American Writing Paper Company for example. 
George Hunter, a salesman in the Boston office, was 
formerly a beater engineer at the company’s Parson’s 
plant. C. 
bonds and ledgers, came to the sales department from 
the assistant syperintendent’s job at Crocker. C. H. 
Woods, Mr. Bowles’ assistant, served five years in 
the mill making paper. 


A. Bowles, Jr., specializing in the sale of 


Other mill trained salesmen 
in this organization are W. B. Hunter, New York; A. 
3. Auld, Holyoke; H. Carroll Jamerson, Southern 
territory ; John A. Snyder, in charge of sample depart- 
ment, Charles Stewart, statistical department, and 
numerous others. Ina recent bulletin to mill workers 
the American Writing Paper Company said: 

“The company realizes that a knowledge of paper manu 
facturing, especially of our own lines, acquired in the mills, 
is a worth-while factor in salesmanship and prefers men 
from our own mills. Those in our mills or mill offices who 
desire to enter the sales department are requested to send 
in their names to Mr. Frank of the Pay Roll and Employment 
Department, or to Mr. Lincoln, our Sales Manager, who 
will enter them in their files.” 

The attitude of the American Writing Paper 
Company on this point is backed up by the experi- 
ence of such men as John H. Patterson, of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, who has repeatedly 
declared that some of the best N. C. R. salesmen came 
to the sales force through the repair department. 
Other concerns have had the same experience. So you 
will make no mistake by letting it be known through- 
out the shop that the gates of the sales department 
are open to all those who can qualify for sales work. 

*k * * 

A well-known national adver- 
There Is Such a 
Thing as Being 
Too Quick on 
the Trigger 


tiser recently had occasion to 
get up a carton for a new 
brand of toilet soap. Various 
lithographers were invited to 
submit designs. From these the advertising manager 
picked the most likely ones, and had them arranged 
on a shelf in the library. Then he called in the sales 
manager to make the final selection. The sales man- 
ager was one of the kind who pride themselves on 
their ability to make decisions. He walked into the 
library, cast one quick look over the exhibit, and point- 
ing to the one which first caught his eye, said: “That 
is the best package, let’s use it.” How the package 
would withstand long months on an exposed, fly- 
infested dealer’s shelf, or its advertising value when 
arranged in window displays mattered not to him. 
Ile picked the package that first caught his eye, rea- 
soning that it would likewise be the first package on 
the dealer’s shelf to catch the housewife’s eye. 
The power to decide things quickly is truly a valu- 
able quality in an executive, and especially in a sales 
executive, but there is such a thing as mistaking snap 
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judgment for decision, as in the case cited. If you are 
inclined at times to be hasty with your “Yes” and 
“No” remember the story told by Fred D. Under- 
wood, president of the Erie Railroad, about a young 
man who was at one time president of a great rail- 
road system. Shortly after this man had assumed his 
position one of the directors came to Mr. Underwood: 
“At last,” said he, “we have a real president. I have 
just been up to his office. There is not a paper of any 
kind on his desk. There he sat as serene as could be. 
Men came in and asked questions or submitted mat- 
ters for decision. He never had to hesitate. He 
answered immediately ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ That is the man 
we have been looking for.” 

“Yes,” said Underwood, in telling the story, “he 
Was a great man on the trigger. He could say ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’ right off the bat, and you may not believe it, 
but he was right about five times in ten.” The rail- 
road that had this president was one of the richest 
and soundest in America when he took control. To- 
day it is near bankruptcy. Being right in your de- 
cisions half the time is not a high enough batting 
average to keep you in the major league of sales- 
managers. 


The National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association has 
decided to spend $35,000 in 


Advertising Campaigns 
That Turn Out 

“Duds” national advertising to 
show the dealer why it 
pays to buy from the jobber instead of the manu- 
facturer direct. The dry goods men are to be congratu- 
lated on substituting action for words. They are to be 
congratulated, also, for having the courage and wisdom 
to pin their faith in paid advertising*rather than under- 
ground propaganda. But surely men of the calibre who 
make up the directorate of this enterprising association 
do not expect to mould the opinion of tens of thousands 
of merchants with $35,000 worth of advertising. Roughly 
figuring, there are over 5,000 department stores, 35,000 
dry goods stores and 41,000 general stores (more than 
$10,000 rating) that must be reached by this advertising 
if the job is to be done right. This means an average 
expenditure per buyer of less than fifty cents. It isn’t 
enough—not nearly enough. What the National Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association should do is to spend at least 
$100,000 the first year, and at the same time make every 
effort to get other wholesale associations to do the same. 
If a half dozen associations of this kind each were to 


spend $100,000 this year for an educational campaign of 
this sort something worth while would be accomplished. 
But the situation is too big to be encompassed by any 
$35,000 appropriation. A job worth doing at all is worth 
doing right. 


COMMEN 


“Our selling cost with direct 


Talking in Terms 
That Mean 
Nothing 


advertising is 7/9 per cent 
cheaper than with any other 
form of advertising or selling. 
Direct advertising produces more than half of ow 
business. It produces more business than our twenty 
four salesmen produce. It shows the lowest cost per 
sale.” This statement is made by Babson’s Statistical 
Organization. We are reprinting it here, not as a 
testimonial to direct advertising as you may think, but 
simply as an illustration of the sort of loose talk cir 
culated about the country by advertising interests 
with an axe to grind. It is just as foolish to compar: 
the relative value of direct advertising with, let us 
say, newspaper advertising as it would be to say that 
Omega Oil is not as good a medicine as Scott’s Emul 
sion. For an advertiser, or a publisher’s represent: 
tive, to argue that newspaper advertising is the onl; 
kind of advertising that is any good is on a par wit! 
a doctor who says that Aspirin is the only medicin 
that is any good. There is no “best” kind of advertis 
ing, any more than there is a “best” kind of medicin: 
It all depends upon what you want the advertising to 
do. Every form of advertising is best for the task that 
it is best qualified to do. 

\ sales manager for a Misha 
Make Your 
Letters Say 
What You Mean 


vaka concern recently had oc- 
casion to hire a salesman b 
mail. After some preliminary 
correspondence hé asked the salesman what his ideas 
were about compensation. ‘The salesman replied 
follows: “I like the laws of Pennsylvania in this r 
spect.” Now, when that sales manager asked this 
salesman that question he expressed as briefly as 

could what was in his mind. He wanted the salesma: 
to tell him what sort of a compensation arrangement 
would suit him—what drawing account he would want 
and what commission arrangement he would be will 
ing to consider. But the man who received the lette: 
thought it applied to workmen’s compensation, 

some other kind of compensation. The writer had 
failed to make himself understood. Which reminds 
us of a great editor who said that the most difficult 
thing about writing is to be able to express yourseli 
so that there is no possible chance of slipping ot 
When you are writing letters to your salesmen or t 
customers remember that you cannot go along wit! 
them to be sure that what you say is understood 
Take pains to write short, simple sentences. Don't 


say “visualize” when “see” will do. And above 
be careful in using words which have a double meat 
ing. This sounds elementary ‘tis true—but there are 


many who forget. 


Scientific Selling 
and Advertising 


By Arthur Dunn 
Author of ‘“‘The New World — Labor Unrest, Its Cause and Cure”’ 
of Arthur Dunn & Co., New York City, Business Counsellor, Lawyer. 
Formerly :—Vice-Pres. United Cereal Mills, Ltd., Pres. Fruited Cereal 
Co., Director Peoples Bank of Scranton, Director Anthracite Trust 
Co., Director New River Banking & Trust Co., Pres. Fidelity 
Mortgage & Securities Co., Vice-Pres.-Treas. Cranberry 
Fuel Co., Director New River Company, Director Black 
Diamond Silk Co., Director New River Fuel Co., 
Chairman Citizens Committee of Fifty of 
Scranton, Pa., etc., etc. 


Dear Mr. Busy Executive: 


Money could not buy these letters, mostly from men I 
have never met. I am deeply grateful for them. “The 
American Machinist” states that numerous engineering tests 
prove that most salesmen are less than 20% efficient. No 
intelligent man can read such letters without believing $3.00 
invested in my book will immediately increase anyone’s sales’ 
efficiency. An improved sales and advertising method often 
earns thousands of dollars. 


This book will be of value to you for several reasons. 


First:—There is not a word of theory in it. I began asa 
young lawyer “selling” evidence to juries. I have sold play- 
grounds for children, municipal reform, water, electric light, 
bank deposits, groceries, general merchandise, food special- 
ties, stocks, bonds, real estate and my own services. I have 
educated and drilled thousands of salesmen, clerks, canvassers 
and demonstrators. I have always used the same identical 
system as described in my book, and it always gets results. 


Second:—It costs from $100 to $200 to hire and fire a 
salesman. My book will absolutely reduce this cost. 


Third:—lIt will assist you in working out sales and adver- 
tising campaigns, and if they are not pulling, it will help you 
locate the reason. 

Fourth:—This book is short, concise, condensed—It is 
not the usual long drawn out affair telling how the other 
fellow did it. It really teaches you, your sales and advertis- 
ing force, how to do it better. 


I am not guessing about this: I KNOW it. If you don’t 
agree with me I don’t want your money. Therefore I prefer 
to send the book on approval and have provided a coupon for 
your convenience. After reading it, like many others, you 
will want copies for every member of your sales and adver- 
tising organization. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Ahi eee 


P. S. The book has a couple of chapters on the funda- 
mental principles of Business Economics which EVERYONE 
just now should understand very clearly, to counteract the 


false teachings of Bolshevism. 
From Those 


D’ARCY ADVERTISING COMPANY (President) 


* * If you could be with the prospect, or before an audience of 
salesmen to give them the inside of your years of work and help them 
in five minutes to follow what these pages will reveal, then this would 
literally be their Bible. W. C. D’Arcy. 


LORD &. THOMAS 


® * It reveals a great deal which one must either learn from others 
or learn from costly experience. Very few men who have learned so 
much im such tedious ways would be wilting to reveal it. 


Claude C. Hopkins, Vice-President. 


0. J. GUDE COMPANY 


* * Jt should be of great assistance to those who are starting on the 
road that you have so successfully traveled. * 2s 


The REPEAT is the Acid Test 


Below are included but a few of the many largest adver- 
tising agencies and industries who after reading one copy 
have purchased anywhere from 5 to 112 copies each. 


POSTER ADVERTISING COMPANY (112 copies) 

We cannot imagine any concern employing salesmen, whose 
executives have had the privilege of reading and studying 
your book, “Scientific Selling and Advertising,” not im- 
mediately installing it as a text book for every salesman in 
the institution from the President down. That’s the way we 
feel about it, and we are ordering a supply for our salesmen 
from your publisher today. 

We congratulate you as the Author of this great book and 
we thank you for it. 

Yours very truly, 
A. M. Briggs, Vice-Pres. 


DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY (112 copies) 


* * * Your book should arouse interest in the minds of many salesmen 

that will insure study combined with work. This method cannot but insure 

the maximum of self-improvement and development of a man’s earning 
* 


power, * (Signed) T. J. Reynolds, (Vice-President). 


S. B. GOFF & SONS CO., Camden, N. Y. (104 copies) 


The copies of Scientific Advertising and Selling which our vice- 
president bought have been read by all of us and made such a favorable 
impression that we are ordering 100 additional copies. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO. (81 copies) 
After using one copy, ordered 80 more. 


U. S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO. (24 copies) 
After using two copies, ordered 22 more. 


FREEMAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. (12 copies) 


* * You can sell many thousands of copies of this book if you will 
interest the sales and advertising managers of various concerns throughout 
the United States, getting a copy of the book into their hands so that 


they can read same. R. S. Freeman, President. 


WM. H. RANKIN COMPANY (10 copies) 


Your book should be read by every salesman and every advertising 
man, * * I shall be more than glad to recommend your books to the 
sales organizations wf the various companies for which we handle the 
advertising. 


GuAREIAM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* We have recently adopted as a standard text book “Scientific 
Selling and Advertising,” and to the agent who hopes to make the 
most of his opportunity, this book contains the scientific methods of 
selling. It is worth many times its price, if, you are seriously inter- 
ested in improving your sales methods. 


IVAN B. NORDHEIM COMPANY (21 copies) 


“Please send us twenty copies of your book on Scientific Selling | and 
Advertising. I want each member of our organization to own a copy.’ 


THE PACKARD PIANO COMPANY (12 copies) 
* * T consider it a wonderful book. C. J. Scheimann, Treasurer. 


MORE ACID TESTS 


wien ~~ & Sons, Inc—3! copies. Absorbene Mfg. Co.—4 copies. 

J. R. Woods & Son—2I copies. e American Ammone Co.—i0 copies. 
TR. Company—i0 cop‘es. Anchor Stove & Range Co. New Albany, 
Wm. R. Compton Company—-tt copies. ind.—1i! copies. 

Royal Crown Soaps Co.—4 copies. Barmon —" o., inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
B. T. Babbit, Inc.—2 copies. —I6 co 

General Electric Co.—2 copies. Parker- Briduet Co., Washington, D. C.— 
Moorman Mfg. Co.—i3 copies. it copie: 

Graham Tinley Co.—2 copies. w. Cc. Wood, clo W. C. Wood Co., Min- 
Adley Johnston Co.—2 copies. neapolis, Minn.—I! copies 

Gardner Governor Co.—6 copies. Jacksonville Cracker Works, Jacksonville, 
Kentucky Asphalt Co.—5 copies. Fla.—I! copies. 


Camden Commercial College—3 copies. Mr. J. A. Wiley, clo The \ Bickford 
Liquid Carbonic Co.—2 copies. Sweet Co., Hartford, Conn 

John Budd Co.—6 copies —I! Copies. 7 
Reuben H. Donnelly Corp.—3 copies. Parker, Holmes & Co., Bos- 

Motor Meter Co.—6 cop‘es. ton, Mass.—I! copies. 


National City Co.—2 copies. 


B. M. Smith, clo Tne Autos ff 9 
Philadelphia Quartz Co.—6 copies. 
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Sinclair Valentine Co.—6 copies, 5 copies. 7, 
7 
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Who Know “a... 
FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY: il E 201 Times Building 
* * 


Every salesmen who reads what 
you have written will undoubtedly re- 


a New York 
Tel. 5368 Bryant 


ceive new inspiration and have a , Send me copy of “‘Scientifie 
keener appreciation of the power yy _,, Selling and pr a ol 4 


and dignity to serve others as 7  ~—or:- send you $3.00. 

well as himself, which his wee 

work has given him. - PU cawsaaundcnccucneeewasepenauecouss 
Thanking you for the 7 Address 
help you have given i 

me. * * John WE SWastvncdcswcesenceaced State... ccccccsccccs 
Lee Mahin. if (What is of such value to others will be of value to you.) 
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My Recipe tor Getting Orders 


By Charles W. Hoyt 


President, Hoyt’s Service Inc., Author “Scientific Sales Management” 


Some time back the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company called in its agents for a get-to- 
gether meeting. Mr. Hoyt was one of the speakers. Although his remarks, which are published here 
through courtesy of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, have to do mainly with selling life 
insurance, they are nevertheless alive with suggestions adaptable to your field. Mr. Hoyt was for 
many years a sales manager for Armour & Company, and has had a finger in many of the notable 


sales campaigns of the last five years. 


branch managers. 


WO drummers were _ overheard 

talking on a train the other day. 

One was telling the difficulty he 

had selling a certain merchant a bill of 

goods. The man had waved him away 

contemptuously. “Get out!” he said, “I 
don’t want to see any agent.” 

“IT want you to understand,” said the 
drummer, “that I am not an agent.” 

“Oh! You are not. Well, what are 
you?” 

“T am a salesman, sir.” 

That stroke sold the goods. In a 
salesman the old merchant recognized a 
man who was on his own level. 

The fundamentals governing the work 
of a salesman are those old principles 
familiar to all, yet which, with the best 
of us, need to be emphasized occasion- 
ally. I am taking it for granted that you 
have confidence in yourselves and love 
for your work. The result during the 
past shows that to be true. Given these 
things, the first quality I would impress 
upon you is determination, and this in- 
cludes most of the others. 


The Touchstone of Success 


Will is the dominating force which 
conquers worlds. If you study the mat- 
ter closely you will find that the chief 
difference between salesmen lies in will 
rather than in ability or opportunity. 
You may have ability; it takes deter- 
mination to drive that ability through 
obstacles. You may have ability; it takes 
will to make you work. 

This brings us to the second vital 
principle underlying our business. No 
conspicuous or permanent success was 
ever made without work. Work! Hard 
work! Everlasting work! That is what 
builds up a life insurance business. I 
think if you men will look back in your 
experience you will agree that the great- 
est stumbling block to success is lack 
of energy. Genius without energy can 
do little; energy without genius can 
accomplish great things. 

Work does not come to its full frui- 
tion without enthusiasm. There must 
not only be work, but enthusiastic work 
and energy that is well directed. When 
you leave your office in the morning 
know what you are going to do; then go 
and do it. Do it with enthusiasm; for 
the love of doing, and not as so much 
drudgery. 

Concentrate and have more system. 
You remember the parable of the sower. 
Some of the seed fell by the wayside, 
some on stony ground, and only a part 
on fertile soil. I have always felt that 


this particular husbandman did _ not 
understand his business. The good 
farmer does not waste his seed on bar- 
ren ground. He studies his soil. And 
the really good salesman is a student of 
human nature. He knows that the “soil” 
is right before bending to the task. Se- 
lect your most available prospect. Study 
the situation as never before. Insure 
your man in your mind. Then go forth 
to make the effort of your life. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chalmers of De- 
troit has best defined practical salesman- 
ship “as nothing more nor less than mak- 
ing the man before you feel as you do 
about what you have to sell.” You must 
simply change his mind. 

Of course he doesn’t want insurance. 
Never does. He says so almost immedi- 
ately. But human nature is so much 
alike, that as a salesman you must simply 
say “You do want it.” Say it, of course 
in the right way. It is just as impor- 
tant how you say a thing as it is what 
you say. Impress the man you go to 
see. The man looks at you and observes 
you have two legs, arms, eyes, a nose 
and mouth and that you weigh about 
the same as other men of your build. 
This may or may not impress, but the 
way you use your brains will. 


Picking Successful Men 


If I throw a base ball you catch a 
base ball, not a foot ball. If I throw 
suggestions at a man it 1s up to me as 
a salesman to see that it is the identical 
one I put up to him, that his mind has 
caught and is working immediately on 
the exact idea my suggestion created. 
Detect the favorable moment and act 
quickly and with decision. Get action. 
Get results. Know what you are there 
for and get what you go after—whether 
application, examination or settlement. 
If you see that things are working un- 
favorably don’t be afraid to change your 
mind, but decide quickly the course to 
pursue and with such certainty in the 
“take for granted style” that removes 
completely the obstacle presented. 

The next step is to determine whether 
the man about to enter this business of 
ours, possesses the necessary essentials 
to make him a success. There must be 
adaptability. The test of that “adapta- 
bility” may be put in three ways. Is the 
salesman selected, possessed of a large 
share of the sole requisite to success, 
which finds expression in two words: “I 
will”? Has the man the power to im- 
press others with sincerity, the prime 
qualification? Sincerity begets belief in 
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This is the third of a series of articles of special interest to 


one’s company; belief in its contracts; 
belief in one’s self. What is truly be- 
lieved can be more readily imparted and 
impressed upon others. Thus the man 
becomes persuasive, influencing others to 
think as he thinks. See that the sales- 
man is possessed of enthusiastic earnest- 
ness; true zeal for his work. See that 
he-is determined to make life insurance 
his life work, and not a mere make- 
shift. See that he is possessed of a 
singleness of purpose which forces out 
of his very being all doubt. See that he 
is not only a thinker but a worker, and 
that he can combine the two effectively 
on occasion. See that he is of a prac- 
tical turn of mind; a man of unusual 
courage. Teach him to work with head 
up, and not down, for fear he may 
stumble, impressing upon him that the 
crowning glory consists not in never 
falling but in rising every time he falls. 
This much teach him in general. 


Silence is Still a Virtue 


Now, in particular, emphasize how he 
should and how he should not solicit 
the public. Have him eliminate theory 
and adopt practical methods. Have him 
make it a rule never to go out merely 
to talk life insurance; never, when op- 
portunity offers itself, to attempt to tell 
a listener all he knows about the sub- 
ject. He must go out to secure an ap- 
plication first, last and at all times. Teach 
him, when he is soliciting, as I told a 
thousand salesmen a few years ago, to 
provoke an expression of opinion from 
his listener. Teach him to keep still 
and listen, but—watch his opportunity. 

Teach him to talk only when absolutely 
necessary, and never beyond the point of 
conviction. It requires genius to touch 
the chords of a stringed instrument and 
bring forth harmony; but it also requires 
genius to know when to lay on the hands 
and stap the vibration; when “Silence is 
golden,” to recognize the moment when 
you have convinced your man. Teach 
him to stop talking right there and go 
to writing; to take everything for 
granted; to make out the application, 
hand over the pen with a “sign right 
there,” and do it with an air that pre- 


‘cludes all possibility of further discus- 


sion. Hesitation at that moment on the 
salesman’s part is fatal, and marks the 
difference between success and failure. 
To prompt the other man to do some 
act which brings him nearer decision is 
the secret. 

Every prospective subject must be met 
as a new problem to be solved inde- 
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pendently of all others. Do you’ know 
how Napoleon won his victories? In the 
silence of his tent, when in communion 
with his own soul, he grappled with and 
mastered the situation. The battle which 
followed was mere detail. When the 
enemy charged, or deployed, or brought 
his batteries into action, Napoleon did 
the one thing needful, because he had 
anticipated every movement. Men called 
this genius. It was attention to detail, 
backed up by a tremendous will. 
Napoleon would have made an ideal 
insurance salesman. In the first place, 
he would have gone forth with some defi- 
nite aim, with some particular case in 
view and he would have studied that 
case as thoroughly as he studied his 
battles. Who is this man? What are 


his habits? What is his point of view? 
What is his position in the community? 
What is his income? How much prop- 
erty has he? How is it encumbered? 
What are his investments? How much 
of a family has he? How much insur- 
ance does he carry? What are his poli- 
cies? How much ought he to carry? 
What kind of a policy is best suited to 
his needs? What is the weak point in 
his probable defense and his nature? In 
a word, this ideal salesman would have 
so studied the situation in every detail 
and in all its bearings, and acquired so 
intimate a knowledge, not of life insur- 
ance statistics, but of the particular case 
in question, that this man would have 
realized at once that he was dealing with 
a specialist. 


The De Vry gets your Salesmen a quick entree 


MB. President—Mr. Sales Manager: Do you want your salesmen 
to get quick and favorable entrees to the man who says “yes” and ‘no?’ 


Then supply your men with a good film of your product in process of making and in 
use, and have them show it with a De Vry Projector. That combination of film and 


projector gets them the entree. 


If your salesmen could take their prospects over your factory—could show them the 
quality you put into your product—could make them know your product as you 
know it. If the prospects could look into the faces of your heads of departments in 
factory and office—would your men not land many accounts they now fail to get, and 
land what they do get—in a fraction of the time? 

Well—your salesmen can do those very things! A good motion picture film of your 
product—shown through a De Vry—lets a prospect, sitting in his own office, actually 
see the life of your proposition. It’s the last word in salesmanship. And it alway pays big! 
The De Vry Corporation builds guavity into every “De Vry.”’ It’s the best portable Pro- 
ector we know how to make. There is no other like it. It’s safe. Weighs 20 pounds. An 
intelligent amateur can run it at once. And while we do not make films, we will gladly 
refer you to two or three experts who will make for you just the pictures you need. 
But remember! A poor Projector kil/s a good film. Your good films, in order to 
produce satisfactory pictures, should be projected by the De Vry. The De Vry is 
awonder. Your men will like it—it’s so easy to handle and carry. 

What we are asking is the opportunity to show you, in your own office this new way 
of getting your salesmen a quick entreeto big men and big orders. 

It's worth your while (and the bigger your product, the more worth while it is) to get 
this free demonstration. And if you fill out tne Coupon and mail, our representa- 
tive (from one of 60 cities) will call and demonstrate, without obligation. 


De 


The De Vry Corporation 


1210 Marianna Street, Chicago 


New York Office 


- 141 West 42nd Street 


PROPPED HEPABAHPHASAAAAEEaAES 


The De Vry Corporation, 1210: Marianna St., Chicago, Dept. B 


You may give demonstration of the De Vry in my office, without obligation. 


DIADND ckcceccvuners 
Corporation... 


Position in Company..--..-....+- 


It seems to me, as I try to analyze 
the causes of success and failure and 
draw from my own experience for your 
guidance, that the great difficulty with 
salesmen is neglect to study the situa- 
tion. Plan your battles. Insure your 
man in your mind, with all the facts in 
your possession; then you will go forth 
on the morrow to your interview, filled 
with courage and confidence which come 
from knowing that you are equal to the 
problem. 

I have been urging you to study the 
situation, and it is the most important 
lesson an insurance salesman can learn. 
But did you ever stop to think that you 
yourself are a vital part of the situation? 
“Know thyself!” is the injunction of 
the poet. It is the first law of growth; 
it is necessary to success, “Know thy- 
self!” “To thine own self be true;” “Not 
failure but low aim is crime.” 

These poets sound the keynotes of 
life. They are the master musicians who 
keep us all in tune. But remember this, 
thoughts are of no value, except as we 
translate them into deeds. We are not 
poets; we are men of action, and we 
must be true to our destiny. 


Master Your Weakness to Grow 


The more I study sales organizations 
the more I find that some one weakness 
crops out in the individual case, which, 
unless stamped out early, ends in de- 
stroying the man’s usefulness, whether 
field worker, manager or official. In the 
one case, bad habits; in another, entire 
lack of appreciation of the value of the 
dollar; in another, disloyalty, which 
leads a man always to complain that his 
luck is down on him, a whiner, a 
“kicker” who says that his work is un- 
appreciated. All these are weaknesses, 
indicating in a measure lack of ability; 
all stumbling blocks. Unconsciously 
they are preventing progress and im- 
peding the growth of many a field 
worker. We have to cut and prune to 
secure the bloom of the flower, or bring 
out the full beauty of the growing tree. 
So this philosophy teaches in like man- 
ner that we must stamp out our own 
particular weaknesses if we would rise 
to the higher plane of development and 
achieve success as life insurance workers 


NEW YORK CLUB ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


The newly elected officers of the New 
York Sales Managers’ Club are: President, 
C. K. Woopsrince, sales manager of The 
Dictaphone; vice-president, C. J. KuGEr, 
general sales manager of McKessson & 
Ropptins; secretary, C. H. Rowrpacy; 
treasurer, J. GEO. FREDERICKS, vice-presi- 
dent, Business Bourse, Inc. These new 
officers and the following constitute the 
Board of Governors: G. W. Hopkins, 
general sales manager of Columbia Phono- 
graph Co.; F. W. Nasu, manager food de- 
partment, General Chemical Co.; W. R. 
Hitt, manager builders’ hardware sales, 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.; Cuas. F. 
AspoTt, director of sales, The Celluloid 
Co.; and P. J. Reynotns, vice-president, 
Diamond Match Co. 
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A Movie of the 
motions wasted and 
the time expended 

would “sell you 


1/, as many “feet of 
film” would show 
the same work done, 
simply, unerringly, 

thoroughly” on swiftly, with 
VISIBLE ACME VISIBLE 


EQUIPMENT VE FINDS RECORDS 
ANY CARD 


Measure your record-keeping with a photographic mind— 
visualize the losses that a camera would tell 


| 
| 
| —Then, compare! If two-thirds of the time and keeping made as simple as the lifting of a finger, 
nine-tenths of the effort can be saved, exactly that with every fact in thousands at your finger-tips, 
much time and that much effort are now a total and with errors and mis-filing made impossible, you 
waste. If two-thirds of the cost of keeping records will realize for the first time, what your records 
| can be done away with, exactly that percentage are worth! 
of your present cost is actually net loss. If every a ‘ ; ; 
error and delay can be eliminated, all the errors and Acme Visible Equipment will do all of this, and 
delays you now experience constitute a costly and more. Let the Acme Service Bureau tell you how, 
unnecessary evil! with VISIBLE RECORDS, you can keep in Inti- 


. ’ aa mate, accurate touch with every phase and every 
Today! In industry of every kind, Acme Visible vital detail of your business. 


Records have outlawed this record-keeping laxness. 
Wherever loose leaf and card files are used, there’s 


Let Acme lift from your business the burden of a need,—a vital need—for Acme Visible Records. 


inadequate records. Accomplish a revolution of 


results without a revolution in effort, by transfer- Inform yourself! Let Acme 
ring your old cards to Acme serve you! The coupon on 
Equipment. Then, with this page will bring detailed 
every card in sight, before information from our Service 
your eyes, with record- : Bureau. 
| = 
| 4 TT a 8 a : a 0 0 
Acme Card - 4 N. Michigan Ave, 
System = Chicago, Ce 20 SM 
Co ‘ ) I. V4 
. z f Coupon 
, 7 Acme Card 
- 7. System Company 
7 Pg 2 N. Michigan Ave. 
= ~~ 4 Chicago, Ill. 
: <—_——— — = wr Pg Mail detailed information on visu- 
Write on both sides [.., --* alized Indexing and Record Keeping to: 
of the card c 34 Einsll 4 Firm 
<0 _ = 
Stock carried in ’ fen — ar 7 Address 
Sanaa Sweats and ¢ Eee cs anemone 
ydney ; TAM shemoe ' 74 Individual 7” 
a oh in sight @ Interested specifically in 
sina _ Records 
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Volume of Past Issues 
for Reference 


A bound volume of past 
issues of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT should be on the desk 
of every sales executive for 
reference purposes. He will 
find need for referring to the 
volume many times during the 
year. 


Bound Volume Contains— 


all issues from October, 1918, to 
September, 1919. It places at your 
disposal all the data accumulated 
during the year, in form of maga- 
zine articles, on subjects which are 
of vital interest to sales execu- 
tives. Men of industrial promi- 
nence, such as C. E. Steffey, Sales 
Manager, National Cash Register 
Co.; George Ed. Smith, President, 
Royal Typewriter Co.; R. D. 
Jackson, General Sales Manager, 
Safe Cabinet Co.; Walter F. Wy- 
man, Sales and Export Manager, 
Carter’s Ink Co., and many other 
sales executives, wrote articles in 
this volume. To refresh your 
memory, here is a partial list of 


Subjects Covered in Volume One 


A Plan for Increasing a Salesman’s Calls. 

“Help the Salesman’’ Letters That Pulled 
$5,307,570. 

Handling the Skidding Salesman. 

A New Year Letter That Made the Sales- 
men Think. 

Analysis of Reasons Underlying Failure 
of 207 Salesmen. 


Fourteen Plans That Have Speeded Up 
Sales. 

Right and Wrong Ways of Meeting Com- 
petition. 


Said About the Magazine 


“Has found a very welcome place in 

our active files, where we have occa- 

sion to refer to it many times.” 
EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 


“There are always one or two ideas 
in each issue which are worth many 
times the annual subscription.” 


GURNEY BALL BEARING CO. 


How You Can Use Vol. 1. Keep 
the volume on your desk and refer 


to it whenever you want to know 
the experience of others on problems 
such as you are dealing with. Read it 
for new ideas and suggestions which can 
be adapted from other lines of business. 


Price for complete bound volume..... $4.00 
It will be a good investment to 
have this volume on your desk 
permanently. Your order sent 
today will bring a volume at 
once. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


223 Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Illinois 


think would be of interest. 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
personal items—especially new appointments—as you 


A. G. PartribcE, well known among busi- 
ness men of Chicago, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. Mr. 
Partridge was with the old Diamond Rub- 
ber Company before joining Firestone. He 
had been in that company’s employ since 
the year he was graduated from high school 
at Jamestown, N. Y. His rise in the rub- 
ber business has been rapid. He was gen- 
eral sales manager of the Firestone when 
made vice-president. 


Puittiep W. Lennon has been elected 
vice-president of the Royal Tailors and 
will also serve as chairman of the presi- 
dent’s executive staff. Mr. Lennen has 
been connected with the Royal Tailors for 
the past eleven years in the capacity of 
sales and advertising manager. Mr. Len- 
nen is reputed to be one of the best writ- 
ers of sales letters in the country. He 
was at one time in charge of mail sales 
for the A. W. Shaw Co., publishers of 
System Magazine. 


W. K. Pace, formerly sales and adver- 
tising manager for the Addressograph Co., 
Chicago, is now connected in a similar 
capacity with the American Kardex Co., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. His many friends in 
the official specialty field will recall his 
constructive work in the Addressograph 
organization during the twelve years he 
directed the sales and advertising worl. 


H. J. Putman, for five years sales man- 
ager of the O’Donnell Shoe Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has resigned to become sales man- 
ager of the La Crosse Rubber Mfg. Co., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Meet Norman B. Hickox, the man who 
put the x-ray reflector on the map. No 
the smile is not for customers only—it’s 
natural for Hickox to smile as it is for 
him to sell the x-ray idea. 
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E. H. Smitu, formerly in charge of the 
Duluth sales office of the American Lin- 
seed Company, has been made general man- 
ager in charge of the concern’s several 
subsidiary companies with headquarters in 
New York. 


WittiAM F. Hart has been appointed 
sales manager of the Needham Tire & 
Rubber Co. of New York, Inc., New York 
City. Mr. Hart recently resigned as sales 
manager of the Rubber Insulated Metals 
Corp., Plainfield, N. J. 


M. J. Lacy has been appointed general 
sales and advertising manager for the 
Federal Pure Food Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Lacy was formerly assistant to Herbert 
Vanderhoof, head of the advertising 
agency by that name, and is succeeded by 
Irving R. Branner. 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of A. H. Deurte, former sales 
manager of the Vogan Candy Co. of Port- 
land, Ore., as advertising manager of The 
Borden Sales Company, New York. 


F. C. Vai, who was formerly branch 
manager of the Diamond Rubber Co., has 
been made sales manager of the Master 
Tire & Rubber Co. at Dayton, Ohio. 


E. A. Bates has been elected president 
and general manager of the Booty Car- 
buretor Company, Chicago. As a salesman 
for Findeisen & Kropf ten years ago, Mr. 
Bates discovered in a basement an auto- 
mobile accessory which he thought would 
be a profitable line for his firm to handle. 
His side-line find proved to be the tail that 
wagged the cat and for many years Mr. 
Bates was sales and advertising manager 
for the carburetor concern. The new car- 
buretor has but one single adjustment 
and one single control from the dash. 


The Northwestern Chemical Company 
has made V. V. Casey sales supervisor of 
its eastern territory. 


The Philadelphia Branch of the White 
Motor Company is now in charge of F. G. 
Berrn, who succeeds Frep G. BROWNING. 


Joun L. BENper, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Anderson Forge & Machine 
Company, is now associated with the C. A. 
S. Engineering Co. of Detroit, which rep- 
resents the Pollak Steel Co. 


Burton W. NEWHALL has been made 
general sales manager of the tractor divi- 
sion of the Dayton-Dowd Company, 
Quincy, II. 


M. B. KetcHum has been promoted to 
general sales manager of the Central 
Leather Company of New York. He was 
formerly secretary of the N. R. Allen’s 


Sons Company of Kenosha, Wis., one of 
the principal companies of the Central 
Leather group. Mr. Ketchum was for 
seven years with the Kenosha Company. 


WALTER MUELLER has severed his connec- 
tion with A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc., New 
York, to become associated with the Com- 
pagnie Morana, importers of essential oils, 
New York City. 


As the result of a good record as assist- 
ant sales and advertising manager of the 
Moore-Shafer Shoe Mfg. Co., Brockport, 
N. Y., Eart STANLEY GEERER has been ap- 
pointed sales and advertising manager. 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Inc., 
New York, announce the appointment of 
L. C. Lrncotn as advertising manager. 
FrANK J. Coupe, who has been managing 
both the sales and advertising departments, 
will devote the greater part of his time to 
sales. For the past two years Mr. Lincoln 
has been acting head of the advertising de- 
partment. 


Hoyt’s service, Inc., announce that 
Tuomas I, Crowe Lt, Jr., will succeed Miss 
M. S. Harris as space buyer. Mr. Crowell 
has been connected with the Hoyt organ- 
ization for the past year. 


G. H. Forp, formerly sales representative 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., has 
been made sales manager of the H. C. S. 
Motor Car Co., Indianapolis. This is a 
new company organized by Harry C. Stutz, 
to manufacture a light weight car. Mr. 
Stutz is president and general manager. 


Greig & Glover, Inc., Chicago, has dis- 
continued business, Mr. John H. Glover 
retiring. The remaining members of this 
organization have joined Greig & Ward, 
Inc., 104 South Michigan boulevard, Chi- 
cago, the service personnel of which now 
includes CARLISLE N. GREIG, JAMES ASHTON 
GreEIG, IRWIN SPEAR, WALT BLoeser, O. R. 
ELorson, Donatp I. MacDonatp, C. 
Brooks MippLeton and GeraLp H. LAPINER. 
Mr. Walt Bloeser, recently with the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune and Lord & Thomas, 
will be promotion manager, and Mr. Spear 
will continue in charge of production de- 
partments. 


C. E. WituiaMs has severed his connec- 
tions with the Selden Truck Corporation, 
Rochester, and is now general sales man- 
ager of the Sanford Motor Truck Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y., 
has appointed L. Duprey FIetp sales man- 
ager. Mr. Field has been in charge of the 
advertising department of this company for 
some time. 


R. M. Tusstnc, formerly advertising 
manager of the Northwestern Chemical 
Company, Marietta, O., has been promoted 
to general supervisor of sales. 


L. C. Rockuitt has been made sales 
manager of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. Mr. Rockhill has been connected with 


the company for more than twelve years, 
previous to which time he was in the ad- 
vertising department of a Cleveland news- 
paper. 


PercivAL Dopce, who has been con- 
nected with the Denby Motor Truck Co. 
of Detroit, Mich., for a number of years, 
has been made sales manager in charge of 
all domestic sales. 


MarsHALLt E. Morris has been chosen 
assistant general sales manager of the new 
California Goodyear Company. Mr. Mor- 
ris has been manager salesmen’s depare- 
met of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at 
Akron. 


Joun Joy, who has been traveling in 
Ohio for the Associated Manufacturers 
Co., has been appointed manager of Syra- 
cuse branch. 


J. E. Durrtetp has resigned as vice- 


president in charge of sales for The 
Essenkay Products Company, Chicago, 
to reorganize and develop a new sales 
organization for the New Era Spring 
Specialty Company of Grand _Rapids, 
Mich., makers of automobile springs, tire 
carriers and bumpers. During Mr. Duf- 
field’s term as sales manager for 
Essenkay a very material increase in 
distribution was effected, and a demand 
for the tire filler far in excess of pro- 
duction was realized. The Essenkay 
Company is now increasing its capital 
to take care of its growing demand. 


After eleven years as advertising 
manager of The Conklin Pen Manu- 
facturing Company, Toledo, Mr. Wil- 
liam N. Bayless is leaving to enter 
agency work in Cleveland. He will be 
connected in an executive capacity with 
the Powers-House Company of that city. 
Mr. Bayless formerly was in agency 
work at Detroit. 


branch offices.” 


other forms of advertising. 


is no secret about these plans. 


tion, without obligation. 


Tell me which series 


“A Potent Factor’— 
Says New York Subscriber 


“Your BULLETINS, even thus far, have proved to be 
a potent factor in improving the character of corre- 
spondence turned out by the various departments to 
which they are distributed. Please furnish us fifteen 
additional sets and binders, which we shall supply our 


Thus writes the chairman of the Personnel Committee of 
a large New York concern doing a national business. The 
executives of this corporation are far enough along in busine$s 
to realize that the daily outgoing mail has undeveloped possi- 
bilities in the gaining and retaining of good will. 
paying as much attention to the improvement of the work of 
their letter-dictators and stenographers as they are to their 


How often the branch office makes a mess of correspond- 
ence started well at the Home Office. 
including branch offices in his improvement program. 


Half a dozen manufacturers are using my other BULLE- 
TINS, the BETTER SELLING Series, in unique ways. There 


the improvement of retail selling, let me write you an explana- 


tory letetr and send a binder of my BULLETINS for inspec- 


interests you 
LETTERS or BETTER SELLING. 


Lb lana Mball 


First National Bank Building, Easton, Pa. 


(Former Principal International Schools of Advertising and Salesmanship) 


They are 


This subscriber is 


If you are at all interested in 


most—BETTER 
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“SPO’’ Open*- File Closed 


GSPO.) 


Salesman’s Portable Office 


YOU are at all modern, you systematize and you organize your 


office right down to the ground. 
friends that nothing gets away from you—that you have 
“carelessness,” 


sights,” “forgetfulness,’ 
stopped before they get started. 


You tell your callers and your 
“over- 
and inefficiency in general— 


And you prove it with pride. This is 


as it should be because you've expended a lot of thought and money on 


your equipment. 


But how about the efficiency of your Sales Force—the part of your establishment which 
costs you the most money, and which comes in daily contact with the source of your 
income—the right hand of your organization? Does your hundred percent efficiency 


get across to your trade and prospective 


trade—here 


? Take an imaginary trip for a 


week with one of your best men and satisfy yourself if you have equipped him to pass 
the benefits of your office efficiency on to your trade, without loss. Or, take a look 
thru his bags and his pockets, and his portfolios—see how and where ‘he keeps his 


correspondence, memorandums, reminders, 


The “SPO” is the means of correcting the 
conditions which you will thus discover in 
four cases out of five. The modern trav- 
eling Salesman is a business man. If he 
is working constructively—to build up 
his territory by giving high-class serv- 
ice and in general taking care of the de- 
tailed interests of his trade, his employer 
and himself—he is a man of affairs and 
needs an office. 


He knows he cannot give this kind of 
service on matters coming up between 
his trade and himself or his house if his 
various papers are ‘“stowed’’  indis- 
criminately in his pockets, grips, etc., 
or lost. . 


He cannot take a matter up intelligently 
or conclusively—from memory of what 
has gone before. He must have his cor- 
respondence showing actual facts, figures, 
dates, details, reminders, etc., before him 
in proper chronological order. Then he 
knows abak he is talking or writing about 
and his customer and his house know he 
knows it. 


In other words, he must handle his busi- 
ness with the same precision and method 
as the man who sits down to his desk in 
a well-equipped office, and proceeds with 
all of his facts before him. 


Briefly, the “SPO” provides the traveling 
Salesman a place for carrying all of his 
correspondence, etc., filed as accurately 
for quick reference as the latest type filing 
cabinet. It provides an unfailing means 
of reminding him of every detail that 
needs his attention in his entire territory 

at the right time and place—and at the 


vantage. 


remittance. 


“SPO” Closed 


Commercial 


etc., such as he keeps at all. 


same time, gives him up-to-date partic- 
ulars of each such case. 


It contains the latest and most compre 
hensive Daily “Tickler’” (mechanical re- 
minder with two-year capacity) which 
relieves him of the necessity of trying to 
remember anything—yet assures his for 
getting nothing. 


It carries his letterheads, imprinted with 
his own name and address, nicely padded 
in such a way he can readily make carbon 
copies. It carries his carbon paper, his 
own envelopes, stamps, paper clips, pins, 
pens, calendar, pencils, etc. 

In other words, the Salesman sits down 
to the desk in the Hotel writing room, 
or his own room, and he unfolds his com- 
plete office before him. Yet, this really 
remarkable little device will drop easily 
into any bag, case, or carrying portfolio, 
and he’ll never know it’s there. 

It is a handsome example of high-grade 
workmanship and material, size 10x12 
inches. It is 4% inch thick when empty— 
3 inches when full. It is flexible and en- 
tirely durable. Seal grain finish—with 
name gold stamped on it, if so ordered. 
The Firm’s statiouery imprinted with 
Salesman’s card and padded to fit “SPO’’ 
or, new stationery, properly padded, fur- 
nished—at nominal prices. Further in- 
formation upon request. 


If the means of enabling and teaching 
your Salesmen to organize and systema- 
tize their work and of thus making them 
efficient along above indicated lines is of 
interest to you, we suggest giving the 
“SPO” your immediate attention. 


Price $8.00— Delivered in U.S. A. 


In Canada—$10.00 


You cannot spend $8.00 per Salesman to better ad- 
Orders of concerns not definitely rated in 
Agencies should be 


accompanied by 


The Traveling Salesman’s Equipment Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 
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How We Increased Our 
Sales Per Capita 


By Wm. H. Ingersoll 


Marketing Manager, Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
New York 

In striving for greater sales per thou- 
sand population we have tried several 
plans. When I first realized several 
years ago that our territories were not 
divided according to sales opportunities, 
we rearranged them, splitting them up 
into sO many units, assigning to each 
salesman so many units. Generally 
speaking, notwithstanding the discrep- 
ancy in the number of people in the 
territory, it did not seem to make so 
much difference. There was some dif- 
ference but nothing like a proportionate 
difference between the volume of business 
done by the little man as compared to 
the big fellow. That made us think that 
it was the amount of work that was 
being done in a territory. Give a man a 
few people to sell to and he would sell to 
more of them. So, that brought us to 
the point that there were a great many 
places we could not successfully send 
salesmen to, because they were too little. 
Or, if they could go, they could only go 
once a year. The salesman routing him 
self generally took the good hotels and 
the good transportation system and that 
led us to think that perhaps our adver- 
tising of various kinds ought to help 
out the salesmen. In other words, we 
were too lopsided. 

The next thing was to arrange the 
routes very carefully for the men and 
then to see that there were certain places 
that he could not sell more than twenty 
five or thirty dollars worth. to a year, 
and to send him there once and get a 
very careful report on the. situation and 
thereafter to use the mails, both in ordi 
nary circularizing, and, getting it down 
finer still, classifying the dealers accord 
ing to the reports and having circular 
and paragraph letters and that sort of 
thing so that the advertising began to 
be used to piece out the work of the 
man, to save labor, to do by automatic 
machinery what it would be too ex 
pensive for the salesman to do. 


We found, too, that the scheme 
worked. The business per thousand of 
population could be greatly raised. Tak- 
ing, for example, certain districts in 
Ohio, a man had six units at one time 
and we said, “Here, let’s split this right 
in two and we will make two men work 
on the same number of people, but we 
will help them out with some of this 
trade advertising.” Whereas the volume 
for the whole six territories had been 
about $47,000 one year, the year follow- 
ing with the two men, one of those 
halves produced $53,000 and the. other 
$57,000. In other words, the same num 
ber of people bought $110,000 worth 
instead of $47,000. Then we _ further 
divided that, reduced it to two-thirds, 
and still we can get, according to each 
man, just the same amount of business, 
or approximately the same, that he got 
out of the larger territory before, and 
by putting in more men increase the 
volume. 


From an address to the Advertising Section of 


the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


o 


ri 


N.S.T.A. Men Who Have Made 


Good 


One of a series of advertisements 


ee | 


‘Congratulations on the excellent showing 
you made in October. 
an increase of nearly 300% over the same 
month of last year. This puts you third in 


your division for the year. 


Your record shows 


The second 


man is only a little ahead of you.’’ 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


This is the letter that the “house” 
dispatched to R. B. Kramer, general 
line salesman, when he swept into 
the finish of the year 1918. 
records had flourished like * green 
bay trees. New high water marks 
had been set. Records, however, 
were only made to be broken. One 
year later—under less favorable 
conditions—Kramer more 
goods out of his sample trunks than 


Sales || 


sold 


ever before and beat his former rec- 
ord with a 35% margin. 


A Territory Under the Microscope | 
S SALES records go, however, 
Kramer’s success is not of the spec- 
tacular variety. His territory, for exam- 


Company, 


training 


Mr. R. B. Kramer, general line 
salesman for Marshall Field & 


consistently beats 
quota by following N. S. T. A 


ence of some of the best sales brains in 
the country. Counsel and talks were given 
by sales managers operating large selling 
organizations of their own. It was all so 
thorough and practical that the odds were 
in Kramer’s favor when he started out 


A Man for Your Organization 


| AVE you a place in your organiza- 

tion for a salesman like Kramer? 
There are more men of his type in our 
Association for whom we are seeking con- 
nection. They are all out of the same 
mould. Their ambition, initiative and 
training are in your favor. The sales 
manager who employs N. S. T. A. men 
finds that less supervision is necessary, 
that they are receptive to instructions and 
have no “habits to break.” Hundreds of 
the best known concerns in the United 
States, including such firms as the Beech 
Nut Packing Company, Lever Brothers, 
3urroughs Adding Machine Company and 
=} others have N. S. T. A. salesmen in their 


ple, is not marked with big towns to 

contribute the bulk of his quota. Instead of “high spots” 
his territory takes in small towns—towns that pay big 
dividends only when properly worked. 


It is no secret that Kramer works a territory differently 
than a great many salesmen. Among those who have 
watched his progress, it is said that he seemed to have a 
fixed plan from the very start to “make every part of 
his territory pay’”—to cover the ground quickly, economi- 
cally, thoroughly. The lure of “greener pastures’ he 
mentally denounced as a delusion. Why pass business 
nearby to travel after speculative orders elsewhere? The 
finecomb method wasn’t the easiest way but it was the 
most profitable. And as a result Kramer ranks among 
the company’s leading business producers. 


Reducing Sales Department Mortality 


ITH Kramer’s success, there is a sound reason— 

both tied tightly together in the same package. Sev- 
eral years ago Kramer’s ambition to become a well paid 
salesman led him to the National Salesmen’s Training 
Association. Sales training and preparation he believed 
would qualify him for business-getting quicker than “‘ex- 
perimenting” on a charitable concern’s payroll. With 
the N. S. T. A. he learned a lot from a staff of experi- 
enced salesmen. He was given the benefit of the experi- 


organizations. 
Some of the men whom we wish to place are just start- 
ing out. Others are seasoned salesmen who have had 
experience in selling and may know considerable about 
your line. You will find all of them willing and anxious 
to learn. 


Write Employers’ Service Department 


E INVITE correspondence from reliable concerns. Our 
Employers’ Service Department may be addressed in strict 
confidence. If possible tell us the number of salesmen 
needed and the territories to be covered. W _ will then submit 


the names of capable men for your consideration. Some of 
them may be located near your home office. Your judgment 
prevails in selecting the men. There is no obligation. There is 


no charge to the salesmen. Write today. Use the coupon 

. + | . 4 * * 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Suite 515-21 Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
National Salesmen’s Training Association, Employer’s Service Dept., 

Suite 515-21 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, IIL 

Without obligation, please give us the particulars about members of 

your association for whom you are seeking sales positions. 


We plan to employ additional Salesmen. How many?............ 


Territory 
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NORVAL HAWKINS’S 


N 


AOVUQUULUUEEULUBUUULUULLEUGOOALRUOUOUENLUUUALUEUUUARO OUELLETTE 


EW BOOK 


He says of it: 


XN 


“As General Sales 

Manager of the 

Ford Motor Co. 
J 


during the last 12 
SELLING years I have learned 


PROCESS a good deal about 


“IT have written 
what I know of how 
to make sales. 

“You can add to 
your own knowledge 
the principles and 
methods I tested, 
and proved most ef- 
fective. 

PORVAL A HAWRINS oT" hey will sell 
anything 


So 


success in any business and will pay dol- 
lars to any man who uses them, whether 
he is selling his own time and services for 
a salary or is selling goods.” 


Glen Buck says: 
Salesmanship I ever have put an eye on.” 


W. A. Grieves says: 
you have made in connection with the Ford Motor 
Ce. qualifies you to speak authoritatively on Sales 
Management and Salesmanship. Your book cov- 
ers the whole sales field in a most enlightening 
mannef. 


C. A. Brownell] says: ‘‘ ‘The Selling Process’ 
should be in the hands of every ales Manager, 
as the fundamental on which his government of 
his salesmen will rest. He will be wise to see 
to it that every salesman has a personal copy. I 
never have read any book that comes so near to 
being the summum bonum of Salesmanship."’ 


way: ‘“‘You may send me ‘The Selling 
Process’ postpaid on approval, and within 
one week of its receipt I will either send 
you $3.25 or return the book.” 


a ————! Ehey are the 
principles of certain 


“It is the best book on 


“The wonderful success 


Sent on surmise. Just write me this 


E. M. DUNBAR, 1914 Rowena St., Boston, Mass. 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 


Save time and sg oy for s pelcamen a 
keeper because they elimi a > 
forward and reduce the ito y of error. 
For weekly accounts. 


-50 fo,b. Hie 
BOAT. 4 g. ‘ichmond 
ne-o. 


le Free. 
GARRETT MASSIE, inc., Publishers 
- 0. $.mes k-1, Richmond, Va. 


Good Saiesmanship 
Demands 

that you carry 

your samples, 
catalogs and 

rice lists safe- 


y 


and_= sys- 


tematically. 


CENTURY 


PORTFOLIOS 


because of their well 

arranged interiors, afford you that con- 
venience. Made in various sizes and 
styles. Strong — roomy — attractive. 
Prices reasonable. Investigate. 


Send for illustrated “Catalog B’”’ today 
CENTURY LEATHER CRAFTS CO. 
35@ Broadway 


New York City 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that tells 
how to transact business by mail— 
Advertising, Selling, Collecting, Catalogs, 
Booklets, Circulars, Letters, Ofhce Systems, 
Money Saving Ideas. Send $1 for 6 mos. 
POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., New York 


How We Made Over Our 


Sales Force 
(Concluded from page 158) 


vorable for big business. The men of 
Boston and Cleveland believed that Seat- 
tle and Denver would yield twice as 
much business from a given amount of 
work as their territories. The men of 
Atlanta believed that they could not 
compete with Los Angeles. We have 
succeeded in selling the idea that busi- 
ness can be obtained wherever the proper 
sales work is put forth and the selling 
“dope” has been completely transformed. 


Every Section on Its Own Merits. 


For many years many routes were op- 
erated at a loss, but were bolstered up 
By operating them in districts with 
stronger ones. For instance, we had 
many unprofitable routes in the city of 
Chicago. This fact was concealed by 
their being operated in connection with 
some unusually profitable territories of 
northern Illinois. I believed that every 
section should be made to stand on its 
own feet. We created three ten route 
districts, one with headquarters at Au- 
rora and two within the metropolitan 
area of Chicago, all clearing through the 
Zone Office along with the other dis- 
tricts of the middle west. All three of 
these districts are now successful. If a 
section is particularly weak, it’s better 
to turn on the spot light rather than 
hide it. Find out just what is wrong. 
It may-.be men, but usually it is methods. 
We have yet to find a single section 
that has not responded to this local 
treatment. 


In the final analysis the thinking sales- 
man is compelled to accord loyalty to 
the concern that is loyal to him. Our 
salesmen are more happy today in their 
relations to the Company ‘than ever 
before because primarily they are mak- 
ing far more money than ever before. 
I think we have also succeeded in prov- 
ing to a large percentage of our fieldmen 
that the possibilities of I. C. S. Service 
selling are increasing year by year and 
that a man in our employ is justified in 
looking upon his work as a profession. 
Our courses are sold to bring the buyer 
greater financial success, but in doing 
so they also bring to him a great deal 
more. We do not want men on our 
selling force who are not eager to make 
money, but the man who is interested 
in this feature alone does not remain 
with us. The men who stay by us year 
by year are not only business successes, 
but they are also genuine service men. 


| “60 TALKING _ POINTS” | 

AND SELLING ARGUMENTS 

| One of the most extraordinary practical and 

helpful features ever secured by a business 
magazine. By W.C. Holman, formerly Sales 

| Mgr. National Cash Register Co. Encyclo- 

pedia of answers to all objections commonly 

} encountered by salesmen. Obtainable only 

in serial form in 

| 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 
agazine of Business Training 
Dept. 13 36 South State St. Chicago 


| 

| $2.50 a ye with Associate Membership in 
International Business Science Society. Sample 
copy 10c. Special rates to Sales Managers order- 
ing 5 or more subscriptions. 


OI YOI!—SUCH BARGAINS! 


But, positively, these are the very 
last bargains in books on Sales- 
manship and Advertising that I’m 
offering at these ridiculous prices. 
Never again, Antonio! 


I’ve divided them in groups and 
you should grab them right away. 
They’re the latest editions, bran’ 
new and worth twice the price to- 
day if you want to buy them direct 
from publishers. Here they are: 


Group 1 
The A B C of Salesmanship—Dust. * ” 
Salesmanship—Hoover .........++6- 


Practical Salesmanship—Fowler.. 100 
Salesmanship and Business Effi- 


CIREF—TOOE. ncincvcccsecccccccecs 1.25 
Salesmanship—Maxwell ........... 1.25 
The Art of Selling—Sheldon........ 1.25 
Pete Creatives BICGTRRR:. coccccces 1.00 
Successful Salesmanship—Dumont. 2.00 
Selling Things—Marden ........... 1.25 
The New Salesmanship—Lindgreen zn 
Speed Talks—Lyons............e008 1.00 

$14.00 


YOU CAN HAVE THIS GROUP FOR 
$10.00. 


Group 2 
The New Business—Tipper......... $2.00 
Awaken of Business Ennion eas 2.00 


Transaction of Business—Forbes.. 1.25 
Influenc’g Men in Business—Scott 1.25 
Effective Busi. Letters—Gardner. 2.00 


Making Him Buy—Lawrence...... 2.00 
Fundamentals of Salesmanship— 
SOM. Zavcrinithabdkan can scedaR taetenee 1.50 


Men Who Sell Things—Moody.... 1.25 
How to Write Business Letters— 


EE shady esadecsakvecdsnacieeves .. 1.0 
$14.25 
THIS GROUP ALSO FOR $10.00. 
Group 3 
The Psychology of Salesmanship— 

TRUE erika tasenes cacascscceened $2.00 
Tales of the Road—Crewdson ee 2.00 
Collecting by Letter—Shryer, 2 v.. 3.00 
Commercial Traveling—Bull........ 2.00 
Increasing Human Efficiency in 

POORER oop ascscceancceses 2.00 
Business Letter Writing—Cody... 1.25 
How to Sell—Fowler.............+.- 1,25 
Human Nature in Selling Goods— 

EE | hacen nadakice bensdcrerveeetens 1, 

$14.00 
SPECIAL PRICE, $10.00. 
Group 4 
Handbook of Business English— 

PROMEMMIOE se ccadccctdgeeveonseasares $1.00 
1600 Business Books—Latest Ed’n. 1.50 
Winning the Trade—Stowe......... 1.00 
How to Write Business Letters— 

i 2 eee 1.25 
The Art of Collecting—Cassell..... 2.00 
7. Ly Persuade and Convince— 

ines CAA HTRA REAR RESO TORK OR ERED 00 
Everybody Ahead—Marden ........ 3.90 

Building Your Business by Mail— 

OSS ees cn NahRebeenes oe .. 2.00 

$14.25 


SPECIAL PRICE, $10.00. 


Group 5 
News, Ads and Sales—Opdycke... .$1.25 
Letters that Land Orders—Lyttle. 1.00 
What Really Land Orders—Lyttle. 1.00 
ne Media and Copy—Lyt- 


000 sens sekden deck ennseeteuianes 1, 
Sheldon Business Library—Five 
RMON WOME. dnc cannvdvesecdsinte . 10.00 
Power of Will—Haddock.......... - 3.50 
$17.75 
$10.00 FOR THIS GROUP. 
Group 6 
Library of Sales and Advertising— 
A haw Co., 4 Vols...cccseses ‘ 
Business Correspondence Library— 
A. W. Shaw Co., 3 vols.....seccee 7 
The Automatic Letter Writer—A. 
errr ee - 3.00 
$18.00 


A BARGAIN AT $10.00. 


Get a group at once by Parcel Post 
—inspect the books, and if you find 
them as I say they are, send me 
your check the next day. Is this 
fair? But do it NOW before the 
other fellow gets ahead of you. 


, WM. J. LANDY 
355 Rutland Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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What Sort of Letters and Reports 
Do your Salesmen write to you? 


Is your time taken up reading reports about the weather and business your men hope 
to get, or is every letter you receive from the field an informative, interesting and concise 
report which gives you a bird’s eye view of conditions in that man’s territory? Or are 
you one of the many who experience difficulty in getting salesmen to write at all? 

The average salesman would be far more valuable to himself and to you if he could 
write concise, intimate letters from the field. To help your sales:nen write those sort of 
letters we recommend distributing copies of “Salesman’s Correspondence Manual” where 
needed. The cost is less than a dollar per salesman, and the results may be worth several 
hundred dollars to you in increased efficiency and closer co-operation. 


“The Salesman’s Correspondence Manual” 
is not a text book on how to write pure 
English. Its purpose is to “sell” a sales- 
man on the value of writing intimate letters 
to his house. It gives him concrete examples 
of model letters written by other salesmen. 
Here are some of the pnints covered: 


P. S. Salisbury (Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro.) 


“IT read the Salesman’s Correspondence Manual on the 
train last night, and received more new ideas and better 
ways of putting things that I already had in mind, than 
in any equal length of time I can remember. It is excep- 
tionally well edited, and I hope this is just one of many 
manuals you will get out.” 


Geo. A. Scoville (Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Co.) 


“Your Salesman’s Correspondence Manual is splendid. 
Surely the field needs just such a book. For the last six 
months to a year I have been preparing and sending 
snatches of similar information to our men. You should 
have a ready market for the books, as every salesman 
should have one. Please enter our order for twenty- 
five copies.” 


What the Office Wants to Know 
Making Your Letters Easy to Read 
Value of Reports to a Salesman 

Some Model Reports from the Field 
Writing Credit Reports 

Digging Up Advertising Stories 

How to Handle Complaints to the Office 
Writing Letters to Your Customers 
Letters as Court Evidence 

Importance of What Not to Say 

How to Write Advance Letters 

Getting Interviews by Letter 

How to Write Sales Letters for Customers 
Helping Customers Get Their Money In 


Evans Blizard (Electric Storage Battery Co.) 
“Your Manual is excellent. We can use twenty-four 
copies to advantage. I congratulate you upon the way 
you have handled this rather difficult subject.” 


C. A. Ness (Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co.) 


“Enclosed you will find our order for twelve copies of 
your Manual which we desire to give to our salesmen 
[ have read this book very carefully, and believe it 


Words Commonly Misused 
Suggestions for Writing Better Letters 
Testing Chart for Checking Up Letters 


Sent on Suspicion 


Space will not permit our going 
into further detail here regarding the 
character of this unusual book. It 
must be read to be understood. So 
we will gladly send you a copy “on 
suspicion” with the understanding 
that you can read it over and send it 
back for credit if you do not wish to 
keep it. Otherwise you can order 
more copies at the special $7.50 a 
dozen rate we are making on this 
manual, or send us a dollar and keep 
it, just as you prefer. 


covers the points in connection with a salesman’s corre- 
spondence more clearly and more concisely than any 
similar book that has come to my attention.” 


W.C. Standish (United States Tire Company) 


“It has been my pleasure to read your Manual, and | 
have found it not only very interesting, but exceedingly 
practical and well done. In fact, it has given me several 
new ideas which I shall be glad to put into operation.” 


G. W. Lee (Todd Protectograph Company) 


“I enclose $1.00 to cover cost of your Salesman’s Corre- 
spondence Manual just received. I have read it from 
cover to cover. It strikes me as being a mighty valuable 
treatise on a very important subject. We are placing 
an order with you for additional copies of this Manual.” 


Elliott C. Hensel (C. Gotzian Shoe Company) 


“We are going to distribute your Manual to our sales 
force. The little book is splendidly gotten up and con- 
tains a wealth of valuable information which, we believe, 
will be a valuable guide to salesmen in any line of work.” 


THE DARTNELL CoRPORATION 


PUBLISHERS TO SALES MANAGERS 


223 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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When Salesmen Are Care- 
less About Answering 
Letters 


Saunders Novell in “Drug Topics,” house organ 
of McKesson & Robins, Inc. 


REMEMBER on one occasion that 
| a sales manager came to me in de- 

spair. He said he could not get one 
of our very best salesmen to answer his 
letters. He said this salesman was good 
at selling goods but he completely ig- 
nored every important communication 
sent to him from the home office. I 
smiled and said I was sure he would 
answer my letters. 

The sales manager said, “All right. I 
would like to see you get an answer out 
of him.” 

So I wrote this salesman asking him 
a certain question. I waited a week. 
No answer came. I then telegraphed 
him on a certain date I had written ask- 
ing a certain question and asked for a 
prompt reply. No answer came. Then 
I called in the cashier and gave him 
certain instructions. In about ten days 
we had a letter from this salesman ask- 
ing where his salary check was for the 
previous month. He stated it must have 
been missent; he would like to know 
where it had been sent. To this letter 
we made no reply. In a few days we 
received another letter of a very warm 
character, not only inquiring where his 
salary check was but also why we had not 
answered his letter on the subject on a 
certain date. To this letter we made no 
reply. In a few days we received a tele- 
gram reading: ‘Where is my salary 
check of last month?” To this telegram 
we made no reply. Finally, one day 
when I went to my office, I found this 
salesman waiting for me. He was very 
red in the face. Before my arrival he 
had been to the cashier and asked about 
his salary, but as I had posted the cashier 
he had answered him smilingly without 
giving him any definite information. I 
let him tell his story about how he had 
been inconvenienced by the lack of 
money. Finally, when he stopped to 
catch his breath, I cast the remark: 
“Our cashier is just like you. He is a 
good cashier, just as you are a good 
salesman, but sometimes he is just a 
little careless about sending out salary 
checks, just as you are careless about 
replying to letters, even from the presi- 
dent of the company.” 

He looked at me and then he said 
slowly: “Did you tell that cashier not 
to send my salary?” I answered very 
slowly and gently that I was accustomed 
to getting answers when I wrote our 
salesmen asking questions and that when 
the answers did not come, then the 
cashier forgot to send checks. 

“I’m on,” he said. “I will go out and 
answer your letters and tell that cashier 
to give me my check.” 

We never had any trouble with this 
salesman afterwards. He not only con- 
tinued to sell a large volume of goods 
but he managed somehow to answer all 
the various letters from the several de- 
partments. 


Personal Services and Supplies 


Rates: 20c a line of seven words; minimum $1.00. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Salesman executive, familiar with ma- 
chinery required for Canadian branch by 
well-known American concern—leaders in 
its line. He should be a Canadian or an 
American who, has had some years’ Cana- 
dian traveling experience. He should be 
well connected in Canada and be able to 
call on the smallest and largest concerns in 
the country. His work will principally take 
him into flour mills, cereal mills, power 
plants and manufacturing plants. The right 
man able to sense opportunities will be able 
to build up a considerable organization and 
retain charge of same. Address Box 221, 


SALES MANAGEMENT. 
POSITIONS WANTED 


Traveling—6% years’ traveling experi- 
ence, 5% with present firm. Have es- 
tablished following of best department 
store trade in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Have sold corsets, ready-to-wear and 
specialties. University graduate, best of 
references. Am looking for first class 
position where ability will be appreciated 
and where there is an opportunity for 
advancement. Box 201, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


A successful food product sales mai- 
ager seeks new connection. American, 
married, 35, now employed. Past nine 
years nationally advertised butter substi- 
tute line. Capable of organizing and 
directing large sales organization. Have 
increased sales present business to thirty 
million dollars for 1919. Factory now 
oversold without prospects any expan- 
sion facilities. Can you. use forceful, 
energetic executive capable of securing 
concrete results? Let me present facts 
which will convince you that I am a 
dividend payer. Address Box 203, 


SALES MANAGEMENT. 


~ CARTOONS FOR SALESMEN’ 
HOUSE ORGANS, ETC. 


Send for new proof sheet showing new 
sales cartoons by Lew Merrell. All sizes. 
Suited for use in house organs for sales- 
men, salesmen’s bulletins, post card en- 
closures, etc. Cost less than zinc etch- 
ings alone. The Dartnell Corporation, 
223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


PART TIME REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


If you want to increase your earning 
capacities without interfering with the 
duties of your present position get in touch 
with us. 

We are establishing Resident Representa- 
tives in Buffalo, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Newark, Providence and Boston. 

Our “line” is presented to business execu- 
tives—it’s a non-competitive proposition— 
the only one of its kind in the world. No 
samples to carry. Territories are now be- 
ing assigned and if you only have a few 
hours a week to spare you can earn from 
$150.00 to $200.00 monthly. 

Address “OPPORTUNITY,” Sates 
MANAGEMENT. 
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We read and clip for thousands of 
busy people the best things on any sub- 
ject appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 604 Man- 
hattan Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


If you want your advertising to have a 
little warmth and humanness without 
sacrifice of dignity or force, I’ll feel hon- 
ored by your inquiry. E. M. Dunbar, 
1913 Rowena street, Boston, Mass. 


Live, snappy sales articles, epigrams 
and anecdotal matter will help to liven 
up your House Organ or Sales Bulletin. 
I supply this material at a nominal monthly 
charge. Send me copies of your House 
Organ and I'll send you material that 
you'll want a page or two of every 
month. Weekly letters to salesmen fur- 
nished at a nominal charge. J. J. Lutge, 
361 West 27th street, New York City. 


WANTED 


Sales Manager 


An established, growing cen- 
tral states concern, traveling 
ten men selling automotive 
supplies at wholesale only, 
wants a Sales Manager. A man 
who has successfully occupied 
a similar position - preferred. 
| Will consider one who has been 
an assistant Sales Manager 
either in auto supplies or hard- 
ware. 


State full particulars in first 
letter, including experience 
and training, and salary or 
commission expected. All re- 
plies confidential. 


Address Box 202 


Sales Management 


223 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


Sap 


